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Refresh the Visitor with Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


It is the growing custom to offer the chance visitor a cup of 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, and why? Because it forms a delicious and 
refreshing beverage, welcome alike to young and old. It entices by its 
fragrant aroma and delights the palate by its delicate flavour. In cold 
weather it is specially cheering, furnishing warmth and nourishment to the 
body without taxing the digestive organs. 

Easily and rapidly made ready by simply pouring on Boling water. 
Directions on every tin. 
Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Caarter XXIII. 


“Why, he but sleeps! 
If he be dead, we'll make his grave his bed; 
With female fairies shall thy tomb be haunted.” 


RS. DARCY has always set her face strongly against fore- 
noon visitors. The claims of the parish upon her time 
have never—thorough-going, though not enthusiastic, clergy- 


woman as she is—preferred at whatever hour of the day or 
night, found her wanting. Always the dispensary ticket, the 
medicine-chest, the patient ear, the sensible counsel, the wisely 
sharp rebuke, the warm fellow-feeling in trouble, are ready. 
But that idle country neighbours should drive the ploughshare 
of their vacuity through the furrows of her already overfilled 
forenoon, when they might just as easily bestow their tedious- 
ness upon her comparatively free afternoon, is beyond the limits 
of her patience. Her soul, though taking up its task from the 
beginning, with the same handsome willingness as her slender 
body, has from the first revolted against being nothing but a 
clergywoman. 

“‘ When I married,” she has said to her one intimate, Lavinia 
Carew, “I told myself that, however much I might live in a 
kailyard, I would not be a cabbage. I would have all the new 
books, the reviews, and the heavy magazines, and would be quite 
up to date; but, my dear, I reckoned without my host. I did 
not forecast the frequency with which Sam Smith would come 
in with a broken head and that ass Féodorovna with a broken 

heart.” 

' ‘Yet it is that very Féodorovna who, accompanied by her mother 


—a mode of expression which fits their mutual relations—now 
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sits at 11.80 on the morning of the day that follows Rupert’s 
first outing in the Chestnuts Bath chair, in the Rectory drawing- 
room, without exciting any symptoms of protest on her _hostess’s 
part. All three women are crying, but since there are as many 
modes of weeping as of laughter, each in a distinctly different 
way. Two perfectly silent tears—evidently escaped convicts, 
with protesting warders behind them—are making their forbidden 
way down Susan Darcy’s pallid cheeks; Féodorovna has buried 
her face in the sofa cushion, with much appropriate flourish of 
white-rose scented cambric; and Mrs. Prince is sobbing in that 
bang-out-loud perfectly unbridled way which betrays her plebeian 
origin. 

“Oh, Cara!” Miss Prince has just sighed out, “if you would 
try to control yourself! if you would not make quite so much 
noise!” 

Mrs. Prince knows that when her daughter addresses her as 
“Cara,” she has about touched the nadir of that young lady’s 
good opinion, and she makes an honest effort to check her sniffs 
and gulps. 

“Tt is enough to make anyone break down!” she weeps in 
deprecation—“ to think that only last evening Sir George took 
the trouble to ride over to thank us for the loan of the Bath 
chair, and to tell us what a world of good it had done the poor 
fellow! I told him we were only too glad! After all, what is 
the use of wealth if it isn’t——” Mrs. Darcy makes a restless 
movement. Its owner’s exposition of the philanthropic aspect of 
the Candle’s functions is more than she can quite stand at the 
moment, ‘And to think that it was not from the injury to 
the brain after all!” resumes the only momentarily interrupted 
lamenter ; “that it should have been that scratch on the leg that 
none of us thought anything of! A clot !—that seems the last 
word of everything now! A clot, or suppressed gout—or cancer! 
To one of the three we must all come at last, it seems!” 

They remain heavily silent for a minute or two, the great 
master of joy and sorrow’s lines ringing in Mrs, Darcy’s head— 


“Golden lads and lasses must, 
Like chimney-sweepers, turn to dust.” 


“T suppose that there is no doubt about it this time?” 
Féodoroyna asks in a tone of refined affliction, intended to 
contrast in the highest degree with her parent’s vulgar grief. 
“Once already he seems to have actually come back from the 
dead! But this time I suppose there is absolutely no——” 
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“ Absolutely none.” 

“Would you mind telling us exactly how it all happened?” 
inquires Mrs. Prince, with a sort of diffidence born of the 
recollection of how very much the rector’s wife had appeared 
to shrink from the narration of the original accident. “It seems 
a shame to trouble you; but really, trifling as the distance is 
from here to the Chestnuts, it is astonishing how things manage 
to get garbled in the mouths of the domestics.” Mrs. Prince 
always calls servants “ domestics.” 

“Yes, I will tell you,” replies Mrs. Darcy, dabbing her eyes 
hastily with a pocket handkerchief, which at once returns to her 
pocket, nor remains en évidence like the other two. The sense of 
that former relation is strong on her memory also; but it is 
coupled with the feeling of how much less painful and difficult the 
present one is than its predecessor. Here there is nothing te 
wince at or glide over; no opening for implication or suspicion. 
“He had been talking to Lavinia while she gave him his tea; 
she had left him, thinking him a little tired, but quite naturally 
and healthily so after the unusual exertion of going out of doors 
for the first time ; and about half an hour later he rang for the 
footman—you know that since the nurse went he has been waited 
on by the ordinary staff, and wonderfully little trouble he gave 
—and said he should like to go to bed. He undressed without 
any help, and was just going to get into bed when the servant, 
who had gone to the other side of the room to fetch something, 
heard him call out, ‘Quick! the brandy!’ He ran to him as 
fast as he could, but by the time he got to him he was——” 

** Dead ?” 

Mrs. Darcy bends her head, as if in reverence as well as acqui- 
escence. 

“A clot?” 

“Yes.” 

“And there was no one but the footman in the room? Which 
one was it? Oh, but I forget, since poor Bill went they only 
keep one!” After a moment’s pause, “I should not like to die 
with only a footman in the room.” 

Mrs. Darcy is too profoundly sad to see the ludicrousness of 
the sentiment expressed ; nor even to point out that, in the good 
gentlewoman’s case, such a contingency is not likely to occur. 
She goes to the open French window, and stands leaning her hot 
head against the jamb. Susan had always grumbled that migno- 
nette would not grow with her; had rejoiced that this year the 
seed which she had imported from France had given her an 
abundance of that chancey fragrance; but now she feels in angry 
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pain that the perfume from the bed at her foot is too violent in 
its sweetness. She will never get seed from Paris again. 

“<«Quick! the brandy!’” she hears Féodorovna’s voice 
repeating from the sofa with a species of shocked reluctance, 
“One could have wished that his last words had not been 
quite those!” 

“Oh, what does it matter what his last words were? What 
does it matter what anyone’s last words are? We may all be 
thankful if we get off at the last, saying nothing worse than 
that!” cries Mrs. Darcy, turning round upon the speaker in a 
frenzy of nervous exasperation. 

It is not often that the rector’s wife allows herself the dear 
indulgence of lashing out at Féodoroyna; probably because she 
knows with what a right good will her heels, if given free scope, 
would flourish figuratively in Miss Prince’s silly face. The 
unaccustomed rebuff sends its object toque forwards again into the 
sofa cushion, from which, however, she emerges rather hurriedly, 
expelled by a toy rabbit hidden beneath it by Serena on her last 
visit to the drawing-room, and which squeaks when pressed. 

“Tt seems so dreadful to have it all to do over again, as you 
may say,” ejaculates the elder visitor, presently. ‘“ How do they 
take it this time?” 

“The old man is completely broken down,” comes the response 
in a key of quivering pity. “But Lavinia is very brave.” The 
moment that the phrase is out of her mouth, Susan dislikes and 
regrets it. How redolent it is of mock-grief! What a decent 
euphemism for the exultation that dares not yet awhile show its 
face! How often has she heard it applied to a widow for whom 
the lover—kept in comparative obscurity during many impatient 
years—is waiting round the corner to pounce upon when the 
grudged twelvemonth is out! Fortunately, the expression seems 
to have no such association for her auditors. 

“Poor girl; she will break down later!” is Mrs. Prince’s 
compassionate comment, uttered with a sort of satisfaction at the 
certainty of Lavinia’s ultimate collapse. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Tt is so impossible to realise that only this time yesterday 
they sent us back the leg-rest. I believe they had never used it.” 

“There had been no need for it.” 

“<Tn the midst of life we are in death!’ Oh how true that is!” 

“But oh, mother, how banal!” cries Féodorovna, disgustedly, 
“ And you have said it three times already !” 

It is the one solitary instance in their two existences in which 
Mrs, Darcy is “ with” Miss Prince. But the insult to her “ parts 
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of speech” brings the parent up to one of her rare revolts against 
the tyranny of her offspring. 

“ Well,” she retorts tartly, “I suppose we cannot always, all of 
us, be original. After all, there is nothing very original in death 
and sorrow—and—and judgment!” 

“Oh, but that poor text 7s worn so threadbare; it has hardly 
a rag of clothes left on its back! Well, good-bye, Mrs. Darcy,” 
taking the initiative in departure, as she always does when visiting 
in her mother’s company. “Tell Lavinia that though she will 
not see me, I am with her incessantly in spirit. She knows that 
I know what sorrow is.” 

Mrs, Prince follows with her blunter adieux. ‘ Well, good-bye. 
Give the poor things any message from me you can make up that 
you think will comfort them. And if there is any difficulty about 
catering—in these cases there is always a good deal of coming and 
going, and consequent eating and drinking—just tell Lavinia to 
send everybody straight up to the Chestnuts. In an establish- 
ment of the size of ours, half a dozen more or less make no sort 
of difference. Well, good-bye, again. I am terribly upset. I 
think it is a hundred times worse than last time!” 

But from this assertion of the superior tragedy of the present 
drama to that enacted on the same stage seven weeks ago, Mrs. 
Darcy’s whole soul dissents. In the relief of recovered solitude 
she goes once again to the French window, once again leans her 
hot head against the jamb, but this time, in the intensity of her 
thinking, the over-sweetness of the mignonette in the bed at her 
feet goes unnoticed. The shows of things pass before her in 
their utter falsity, shouldered away by the underlying realities. 
To outward seeming how incomparably sadder it appears that 
Rupert should be rent away from life just when—as if in brutal 
practical jest—he had been restored to her warm mother’s arms; 
just when hope was wheeling round him on her strong pinions, 
and love— 


“With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing,” 


than that he should be transferred from bed to grave, for ever 
unconscious of the change. 

Yet to her whom his going or staying most concerns, how 
beyond all words less terrible is this real death of the young 
man than the counterfeit one of seven weeks ago! Seven weeks 
ago he would have departed in relentless silence, unpursuable 
through the infinities of eternity by any agony of prayer or 
pleading, leaving behind him a wretched woman with her debt 
for ever uncancelled, with the hounds of remorse for ever on her 
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track. Whereas now, as Susan has learnt from her to whom by 
his graceful dying he has renounced all claim, he has departed 
in magnanimous reconcilement, and selfless forethought for that 
future of hers in which he will have no share. Yes; it has been 
well done of him thus to die, tactful, like himself! She articu- 
lates the words under her breath, and, hearing them, catches 
herself up, aghast at the drift of her own musing. 

Is it possible that she can have allowed a little satisfaction 
in such a calamity to creep into her mind? a little furtive 
thankfulness at her friend’s release from the meshes of that 
terrible net which the fowler Fate had spread for her? Has 
she—she herself—no pity for the old man, who, as all the parish 
now knows, has the hand of Death—though a temporarily 
suspended hand—upon him? The old man out of whose weak 
grasp the staff bas been ruthlessly knocked, before the few more 
steps during which he would have asked its support have been 
paced ? Has sho no pity for the young man himself, mulcted of 
five and forty of his seventy due years, juggled out of bride and 
hearth, pitchforked into the unknown? Rupert had always gone 
to the wall. What a willing hand she herself had until lately— 
once again she thanks God that there is a “ till lately ’—lent to 
thrust and keep him there! Rupert has once more gone to the 
wall! Rupert is “out of the way!” Never in his lifetime 
would he have willingly been in it; but now he is finally “out 
of the way!” 


Craptrr XXIY. 


“Tt was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-born child, 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathise: 

It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun her lusty paramour.” 


No one can qualify by the epithet “wild” the Christmas that 
follows Rupert Campion’s death. It comes simpering in with 
a faded grey smile, swishy soft gusts, and a mock-April taste; 
and the Darcy family are conscious of no sting or frost-prick in 
cheek or finger as they stand silently round the new cross that 
heads Rupert’s grave, and to whose final erection the workmen 
gave their last touches only two hours ago. For Rupert bas 
elected to lie in the open, having notified his wish in a small 
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memorandum, placed where it was certain to be found; and 
which proves that him at least the ambushed enemy had not 
surprised by his spring. 


Sacred to the Memory 
of 
WILLIAM DEVEREUX, 
Elder Son of Sir Gzrorar Oampion, Bart., of Campion Place, 
in the County of Kent, 
Who nobly lost his life in rescuing 
a brother officer from death, while serving his Queen and 
Country, on the Field of Battle 
in South Africa. 


Also of 
RUPERT LOVEL, 
Younger Son of the above, 


Who not less heroically died in saving 
the life of a fellow-creature on a less glorious field. 


“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not (long) divided.” 


By the time that Susan Darcy’s eyes have reached the last 
line of leaded letters, they serve her but ill; yet she can see the 
hackneyed text well enough to feel sure that it is not of Lavinia’s 
choosing. In her mind’s eye she can see the lonely pair bending 
together over the drafted inscription; the first mute, and then 
hesitatingly murmured hint of disapproval on the part of Lavinia, 
and the determined angry overriding of her gentle objection on 
that of the poor old man. 

“Bill would not have cared,” says Susan to herself, quaintly 


calling back to life the two dead young men to give a verdict on 


their own tombstone ; “ but Rupert would have hated it.” 

Her musings are broken into by an objection of another sort, 
whispered with the accompaniment of eyes shining in distressed 
partisanship by her eldest daughter. 

“Oh, mother, ‘not less heroically!’ Surely it was not nearly 
so grand as carrying off Captain Binning!” 

“It was not so showy,” answers Mrs. Darcy, lifting her eyes 
to the high summit of the cross itself, where, if she has been 
defeated as to the choice of a memorial text, it is clear that 
Lavinia’s taste has prevailed. 

Once again with sure intuition the rector’s wife sees the contest 
that has been waged, and in which Lavinia has come off victor, 
between the Necropolis polished granite or alien white marble 
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shivering under England’s weeping skies, of Sir George’s pre- 
ference; and the rough stone of the country, soaring up in the 
fashion of the solemnly beautiful old Saxon crosses, wrought with 
figures and emblems of a faith yet young, of Lavinia’s predilection. 

“She must have had a tussle for it!” Susan says, once again 
addressing herself, and adding to her inward remark the rider, 
“How well I know her!” A second reflection corrects the 
present tense, “Should I not rather say, ‘ How well I knew her’? 
Shall I know her as well when I see her to-morrow after these 
five months of absence? Five months to-day since they went! 
How little she has told me in her letters! Have our souls grown 
so far apart, while she has been passing through her burning 
fiery furnace, and I have been scolding the children, and ordering 
dinner, and emptying my medicine-chest down the parish throats, 
that they will not know each other when they meet?” A deeper 
thought laden with misgiving follows. Does the Refiner Himself 
recognize the silver that He has thrown into the melting- pot 
when it emerges again? 

It is not often that the rector’s busy wife can stand idle, deeply 
sunk in meditations, which her children, with their customary 
nice feeling, refrain from infringing by any of their usually 
numberless appeals. With noiseless reverence they are laying 
their wreath, made of flowers bought at the Shipstone florist’s at a 
cost that has chipped a large paring off the two next birthdays, 
which jostle Christmas so expensively close, on the just replaced 
turf. 

“We heard that it was up!” says a voice beside her, awaking 
Mrs. Darcy out of her grave musings, to find herself with two 
members of the Prince family, each laden with a magnificent 
“ floral tribute” on either hand. 

“Yes; it was finished this afternoon,” she answers, giving a 
slight start, and speaking involuntarily half under her breath. 

“ What a beautiful text!” sighs Mrs. Prince, letting fall the 
tortoiseshell eye-glass which has helped her to read the inscription. 
“Tt is the one that, if it were possible, I should choose out of all 
the Bible to have placed over me.” 

“Unless you die simultaneously with my father, I do not quite 
see how it is to be managed!” answers Féodorovna, disagreeably. 

Her mother reddens a little. “Ido not see that that follows! 
Six months and more elapsed between the deaths of these dear 
fellows; and yet what can be more suitable and lovely?” 

Miss Prince does not waste breath upon a rejoinder, but stoops 
her long body to place a superb cross of lilies-of-the-valley, which 
seems instantaneously to wipe out of existence the modest Ship- 
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stone Roman hyacinths, with their one frugal arum lily, in a 
prominent position upon the grave. 

The young donors of the eclipsed offering stand by with swelling 
hearts. Their Christmas gift to the dead has pinched them to the 
extent of absolutely precluding the purchase of ‘‘ Bobs’” last photo- 
graph, tantalisingly beaming on them from the stationer’s front 
window, to the attainment of which their mother has stony-heartedly 
refused to help them with a loan; and about which Miss Brine 
has benightedly observed that thirty photographs of one individual 
must be enough for any private collection, were he ten times as 
great a hero as Lord Roberts. The monstrousness of the supposi- 
tion that any such hypothetical demi-god can exist or ever has 
existed, and the consequent conviction that the governess is a pro- 
Boer, produces a warmth of feeling against that lady which her 
departure upon her Christmas holidays only partially cools. 

“They are coming home to-night, I hear,” says Mrs. Prince, 
stopping, in her turn, to deposit her sumptuous circle of orchids, 
but laying it unobtrusively just within the stone coping at the 
grave-foot, and somehow not making the children feel as small as 
Féodorovna had done, 

“T believe so.” 

“ What a home-coming !” raising and straightening herself again. 

“Ton.” 

“All animals creep to their lairs to die,” pursues Mrs, Prince, 
shaking her head, and with a poetic excursion into the regions of 
natural history not usual with her, “I suppose that that is his 
feeling.” 

“T suppose so,” 

“ How dreadfully flat those boys are singing! ” says Féodorovna, 
affectedly, putting her hands over her ears to exclude the sound 
of the choir practice, floating in annual struggle with the Christmas 
anthem from the just dim-lit church. 

Féodoroyna’s ear for music has never been her strong point, 
and a jarred surprise at the pretended suffering mixes with Mrs. 
Darcy’s disgust at the petulant bad taste of the interjection. 

“ Shall we see poor Lavinia at church to-morrow, do you think?” 
asks Mrs. Prince, real kindliness struggling in her tone with a 
rather morbid curiosity. ‘I declare that I shall hardly dare to 
look in the direction of their seat. What a life she must have 
led during these last five months, téte-d-téte in cheap lodgings, for 
I fear their means would not run to anything very luxurious—with 
that poor old gentleman going over the same sad story, day after 
day, day after day, as he did in the case of Bill! And I am afraid 
that sickness is not likely to have improved his temper. I am 
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sure that I should not be surprised to hear that her reason had 
given way.” 

The apprehension expressed has certainly no novelty for Mrs. 
Darcy. It has rung ominously in her ears many times since her 
last sight of the friend whose short letters, dated from so long a 
succession of dreary health resorts as to prove the dying rest- 
lessness which is upon the old maz, tell her co little in their 
uncomplaining brevity. Perhaps it ts the grafting of another's 
crude, bald words upon her own scarcely permitted thought 
which makes both seem unendurable. She turns hastily away, 
and all follow her from the grave, since, as far as the churchyard 
gate, their roads lie together. 

Twilight has come upon them as they stand; twilight passing 
in dim gallop into darkness—a darkness that will never be 
relieved by the little paltry moon, making its poor fight with the 
dominant vapours. Silence has fallen upon the two elder women ; 
but the tongues of the children, following hard behind with 
Féodoroyna, are loosed. 

“Mother heard from Captain Binning by last mail,” Susan 
hears Phillida say, in the tone of one communicating a piece of 
news of whose acceptability to its hearer there can be no doubt; 
and Miss Prince’s rather ostentatiously indifferent rejoinder. 

“Oh, did she?” 

“He told her the details of that fight near Snyman’s Post, 
which we saw the account of in the Jimes, when he was mentioned 
in dispatches ; not that he said a word about that, trust him,” in 
a tone of almost personal pride in the joint valour and reticence 
of the related fact. 

“The Boers had rushed a picket, which gave them good cover 
to pour in heavy fire at close range upon us, but after two hours’ 
hard fighting we beat them off with heavy loss.” 

“ Anyhow, we knocked the stuffing out of Commandant Reitz 
that time,” chimes in Christopher, taking up the chant of triumph, 

The young Darcys have never been fond of Miss Prince; but at 
least, upon the all-important subject of the war, they have imagined 
her views to be in absolute harmony with their own. What, 
then, is their stupefaction at her comment upon their pieces of 
intelligence ? 

“ How brutal! and how brutalizing!” she says with a delicate 
shudder of disgust. 

“They do not know: how should they?” says Mrs. Prince, 
lowering her voice. ‘ But Féo has lost all interest in the war. 
She has a new hobby. It is music. You heard what she said 
about the choir singing flat. There is a young organist at Ship- 
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stone who, according to her, is something quite out of the way. 
He won the F.R.C.0., whatever that may be, last year; and she 
goes every day to hear him play. Well,” with resigned appeal, 
“it is a taste, isn’t it? and her mind is so active, that she must 
have something to occupy it; but she used not to know one note 
from another.” 


* * ” * * 


The silence of children gone to bed, and of a rector having his 
final wrestle with the difficulty which he must share with many 
thousand clerical brothers, of saying something original upon 
the morrow’s anniversary, broods upon the Rectory. Half-a- 
dozen Christmas sermons of previous years lie neatly type-written 
before Mr. Darcy, so that recognisable repetitions may be avoided. 
The double doubt as to whether he dare repeat a simile, certainly 
felicitous, but whoze very excellence may make it remembered, 
and which had occurred in his discourse of 96, coupled with tho 
question as to whether he shall insert any allusion to Rupert 
Campion’s death, keeps him sitting with suspended pen at his 
knee-hole writing-table, though the church clock has struck ten. 

Over the drawing-room fire Mrs. Darcy is sitting alone, with 
hands stretched out famewards, telling herself that, in view of 
the fatigue of Christmas Day, with its workhouse dinner, its 
school tea, and many etceteras of festal labour, she ought to go to 
bed; but, reconciling herself to her disobedience to the inward 
fiat by the fallacy that it would be extravagant to leave so good a 
fire to burn itself out alone. Her tired body is in the Rectory 
drawing-room, but her intensely awake soul has travelled across 
the road, and up the sloping garden of Campion Place, to where, 
behind the latched shutters, the returned wanderers sit in the 
aloofness lent by their crown of sorrows. They were to arrive at 
half-past eight o’clock. Would she have done better if she had 
been on the doorstep to receivethem? It was a feeling of delicacy 
that had kept her away; but would it not have been better to 
have risked being indelicate, so that one pair of arms might be 
opened to enfold the desolate couple, and put a little warmth into 
the deadly chill of their naked home-coming? Sir George has 
certainly gone to bed by now. The later accounts of his condition, 
bare of detail as they have been, have indicated a declension into 
completely invalid habits. Lavinia as certainly is sitting over 
the fire—alone, like herself—but, unlike herself, with no nursery- 
ful of kissed children, no dear pompous devoted husband so filling 
the vacant chambers of her heart, that absence means but a keener 
sense of their beloved presence. The telling her own riches 
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strikes the rector’s wife with a generous compunction, almost a 
feeling of guilt towards her friend in her cold heart-poverty. 

“Tf I had only hung up a stocking for her!” she cries inwardly ; 
and then derides herself for the puerility of thethought. ‘“ What 
gift capable of gladdening Lavinia’s Christmas morning could 
Santa Claus himself put into her stocking? If it were not so 
late!” she says to herself, a moment afterwards; “if the bell 
would not wake Sir George——” 

Restless with the thought of the other’s forlorn neighbourhood, 
suddenly feeling that it is impossible to lay down her own tired 
limbs until they have carried her over the way to the mournful 
house darkening on the hillside above her, Susan rises, and, pulling 
aside the window-curtain, looks out—since the Rectory does not 
belong to the solid shuttered breed of its eighteenth-century 
neighbour—on the night. It is such as the afternoon had 
promised—still, black, and murk; the little absurd finger-nail- 
paring of a moon wholly vanished behind the opaque vapours. 

“T could find my way blindfold!” is the undeterred looker’s 
thought ; and so goes out into the hall, snatches a bowler hat and 
an Inverness cape from the stand, and, unbarring the hall-door, 
starts back with a sudden shiver of alarm; for, before her, stands 
a tall dark figure, with a lantern in its hand. 

“T was just making up my mind to ring!” says the voice of 
Lavinia. ‘“ What! Were you going out? Were you coming 
to me?” 

“Great wits jump!” answers Susan, with a tremulous laugh. 
“Come in! come in!” and so pulls the girl over the threshold 
by her cold gloveless fingers, and into the glowing warmth. 

“IT must not forget my lantern! I do not know what I 
should have done without it! I could not see an inch before 
my face!” 

“Tt is a pitchy night!” 

Each utters her banalité mechanically—the elder in a strange 
moved shyness; the younger taking hungry possession, with her 
drawn eyes, of each familiar object. 

“T had just been reproaching myself for not having hung 
up a stocking for you!” Susan says, with another nervous 
laugh. 

“ What would you have put into it ?” 

They are standing opposite each other on the hearthrug, 
Lavinia’s hand still lying in Mrs. Darcy’s clasp. Is it possible, 
the latter asks herself, in astonished self-chiding, that this stupid 
new shyness has mastered her so far as to make her wonder how 
soon it would be proper to release it? Lavinia herself solves the 
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problem. Gently disengaging her fingers, she throws back the 
hood of her cloak, and, for a heart-beat or two, they take silent 
stock of each other. The long thick wrap conceals the girl’s 
figure, but face and hands betray that Miss Carew has dwindled 
to half her size. Yet did ever saner eyes look out from under 
level brows? Whatever else has happened, Mrs. Prince’s lugu- 
brious prognostic is not fulfilled. Lavinia Carew’s reason has not 
given way. 

“You have grown very thin!” 

“Do not you remember that Rupert always used to laugh at 
me for my dread of getting fat?” Then, seeing the startled half- 
frightened look in her friend’s face, “‘ You wonder that I am able 
to mention him? Well, I have had good practice; for five 
months we have never talked of anything else! No!”—cor- 
recting herself—“I am wrong. Sometimes we have talked of 
Bill, but never, never, NEVER of anything else!” 

“For five months?” 

“Every day for five months—sometimes twice a day, for his 
mind is a good deal gone—I have given him all, or”—with a 
slight shiver—“ almost all the details of the—the accident! If I 
had been asked beforehand, I should have thought that even an 
allusion to it would drive me mad; and I have had to describe it 
twice a day!” She makes her narration in a perfectly collected 
level yoice, and her friend’s false shyness dies for ever, over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of compassion. 

“ How are you alive?” she asks almost inaudibly. 

“You must not pity me!” returns the other, still with the 
awe-inspiring calm of one that has reached the limit of possible 
suffering, and come out beyond it into the dead waters of numbed 
endurance. ‘Other people—all other people would do that; but 
I expect you to understand. I am glad to be punished! glad to 
be working out my sentence like a convict. It is the only thing 
that has given me any ease! I think that even Rupert, if he can 
see me—I do not think that he much believed that he would be 
able ”—with a dragging accent of sorrowful reluctance—“ but if 
he can, even he will think the expiation is not out of proportion 
to the offence!” 

“Tt is an idea that would never have occurred to him!” says 
Mrs. Darcy, in a tone of the gentlest chiding. ‘ You are for- 
getting him!” 

“ Forgetting him!” repeats Lavinia, slowly. ‘“ Yes,” after a 
slight pause, “you are right; crediting him with dismal dogmas 
of retribution, that he would haye abhorred! Yes, I must be 
forgetting him!” 
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“My dear,” comes the voice of the rector, opening the door and 
looking in, with a brow cleared by having decided to omit the 
’96 flower of speech, and defer the allusion to Rupert till New 
Year's Eve, “ what has possessed you to unbar the hall-door? It 
surely is not a night for star-gazing! Miss Carew!” 

* * * * * 

The Darcy Christmas Day has been worked through with its 
usual cheerful thoroughness, The reciprocal presentations ; the 
church services; the workhouse dinner; the school-children’s tea, 
with its posthumous accompaniment of oranges and crackers; the 
servants’ evening party;—nothing has been scamped. The 
family Christmas gift to the poodle has been a photograph of 
Binning, which he wears upon his brow—all other available parts 
of his person being already occupied by the effigies of general 
officers—when he is walked by his beautifully frilled fore-paws 
between Phillida and Daphne into the mistletoed kitchen to open 
the ball. 

* * * * * 

Lavinia’s Christmas Day has been worked through too, though 
in a different fashion. Mrs. Prince may cast her eyes upon the 
Campions’ seat in church without any fear of a shock to her 
nerves, for it is as empty as it has been for tho last five months. 
Sir George is too much tired by his journey for his niece to leave 
him; yet in the aftornoon—an afternoon farnished with the 
apposite Christmas brightness which had been so lacking yester- 
day—he insists upon being dressed, and leaning on Lavinia’s 
arm walks, with less of tottering in his gait than she had feared, 
to the churchyard, to see the new cross, about which he has been 
restlessly talking, asking, wondering, through half the night. 

“IT should personally have preferred granite, but as usual I was 
overruled!” he says fretfully; then divining and remorseful for 
her distress, adds, “ But it is not amiss.” 

Both are silent for a little space, reading the inscription, which, 
by long debating over, amending, altering, has grown so familiar 
to both. 

“It was his own choice to lie out here!” says Sir George, 
presently. “It would have seemed more natural that he should 
be buried with the rest of us—with his mother; but he always 
was rather a sport among us!” 

Lavinia assents with a little heart-full nod. 

“Tt is dull of me,” pursues the old man, while a puzzled look 
comes into his dim eyes; “but I can’t recall how we learnt his 
wishes! He could not have told us.” 

“We found them written on a sheet of notepaper just inside 
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the middle drawer of his writing-table,” replies Lavinia, with the 
gentle ready distinctness of one who, with perfect patience, has 
given the same explanation many times before. 

“Ah, yes! that was it, of course. He was always fond of 
scribbling, poor fellow !”—with a look of relief at the recovered 
explanation. A moment later, in a low key of compunction, 
“ And I used to get so out of patience with him, and ask whether 
he was writing a sonnet to his own eyebrow! What right had 
I to sneer at him because he was not cut on the same pattern as 
myself?” 

“He did not mind, dear,” very softly, with a pressure against 
her side of the wasted arm leaning on hers. Another silence, 
while about the steady peace of the church tower the jackdaws 
fly and call in cheerful harshness, and from behind the bravery of 
his little orange-tawny breast a robin throws out his living glad- 
ness across the Christmas-decked graves. 

“Two brave boys!” says Sir George after a pause; but now 
there is a note of triumphant pride in the father’s voice. “I 
always knew that I had one! but I little thought the day would 
come when I should be able to say that there is not a pin to pick 
between them! not a pin to pick between them!” 


Cuapter XXY. 


“Tt is for homely features to keep home, 
They have their name thence; coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain have leave to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the house-wife’s wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that ? 
Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn?” 


Tux August sun is assuring the Rectory garden, as plainly as his 
beams can speak, that no scurvy trick shall be played with the 
marquee erected this morning with some trepidation of spirit— 
since the two previous days have been rainy—on the cricket- 
ground. In proof of his good faith, the God of Day is dragging 
their hottest spices out of the petunias and heliotropes, and out 
of Miss Brine the prudent counsel, addressed to her pupils, to put 
cabbage leaves in their hats. But how can paltry apprehensions 
of the off-chance of a sunstroke influence minds occupied by the 
knowledge that the whole air is full of the sense of approaching 
festivity? Have not the hen-coops been moved from the banks 
of the Tugela River, in order that rounders may be played there? 
Is not there to be a tug-of-war on the grass plot before the front 
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door? Has not a “donkey” been erected in a clear space of the 
shrubbery? Are not numerous old boxes being chopped up into 
trays, to be used for tobogganing down the steep slope above the 
parterre? That the treat to the choir boys of St. Gengulpha’s 
Church, Martin Street, Soho, London, which in her maiden days 
Mrs. Darcy used, for the sake of its excellent music, to frequent, 
is an annual one, does not lessen the excitement with which the 
arrival of the early afternoon train, and the hired brake and 
Rectory waggonette that convey the guests from Sutton Rivers 
station, is expected. 

That blissful date is still three hours off, for eleven o’clock has 
just told its last stroke from the church tower as Mrs. Darcy, 
calm with the consciousness of made cakes, garnished dishes, and 
arrived chairs, puts foot across the threshold of the cool drawing- 
room of Campion Place. There is purpose in her eye, and 
resolution in her step, as she lightly crosses the carpet, and 
lays her hands on the shoulders of a black figure, sitting with 
its back to her, writing at a bureau. The figure puts out an 
abstracted hand backwards in acknowledgment of what is evi- 
dently a very familiar interruption, but her attention remains 
riveted upon the “slips” before her. 

“Tsn’t it astonishing that the corrector of the press can let 
such mistakes pass?” she asks, indignantly. “Twice they have 
printed snouts for ‘shouts, and liver for ‘lover’! It makes such 
dreadful gibberish of the lines.” 

Mrs. Darcy looks over Lavinia’s shoulder, and verifies the 
blunders alluded to; but it is clear that the attention given is 
but a half-hearted one. In the early days of black emptiness 
which had followed Sir George’s death in the previous January, 
of occupation gone, and spirits drooping to the very earth 
that had closed over the last of her “men,” Susan had wel- 
comed for Lavinia the editing of Rupert’s “Remains” as a 
salutary distraction; but of late she has remorsefully to own to 
herself that she has grown rather tired of that “ volume of post- 
humous verse,” which takes such a long time in preparing for 
the press, and the emendating, noting, and prefacing of which, 
by her friend’s not very practised pen, has robbed the latter of so 
many of the little out-door joys which stand first in the pharmacy 
of grief-healing. 

Miss Carew apparently divines the faintness of her friend’s 
sympathy, for she changes the subject. 

“JT sent the spoons and forks this morning! Haye you enough 
now?” 

“ Plenty.” 
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* Do you want any knives?” 

“ Bless your heart, no! Mrs. Prince has lent enough to cut the 
throats of the whole township.” 

“And how about fruit? There are still a good many white- 
currants under the nets on the north wall.” 

“Currants!” repeats Mrs. Darcy, with affected scorn. “If you 
could see the size of the grapes that arrived, personally conducted 
by Féodorovna, just as we were sitting down to dinner last night, 
you would blush for such a suggestion.” 

“TI withdraw it,” replies the other, with a slight grave smile; 
adding, “one laughs at them, but they really are wonderfully 
kind.” 

“This was not a case of undiluted kindness,” says the rector’s 
wife, with her light and stingless sarcasm. “The grapes were but 
incidental ; the real object of her visit—I wish she would not pay 
morning calls just as the soup tureen is entering the dining-room 
—was to ask for an invitation for to-day for her organist.” 

“ And you gave it?” 

“Of course! Am I ever harsh to true first love?” ironically, 
“She went conscientiously through his achievements all the same 
How well we know them, don’t we?” 

“ As a little boy of ten he won sight-reading prizes at local 
competitions, while earning his bread as organist of Sutton Rivers 
Church!” replies Lavinia, the long-absent dimple showing itself 
cautiously in her left cheek, as she responds promptly to the call 
upon her memory. 

“He had to go to the College of Music unusually late,” rejoins 
Susan, snatching the words out of her friend’s mouth in triumphant 
patter ; “ but, nevertheless, took his A.R.C.M. in theory, the stiffest 
exam. the Royal College affords, with ninety-nine marks out of a 
maximum of a hundred!” 

Lavinia breaks in hurriedly. ‘He is composing an organ 
fugue in G minor, which has something of the strength and 
purity of design of Bach!” 

They both pause to laugh; but Lavinia’s eyes, falling on the 
MS., grow suddenly serious again. 

“I wonder has she yet offered him marriage?” she says, a 
remnant of amusement piercing through the habitual sadness 
of her face, 

“It is time that she did,” replies Mrs. Darcy, in the same key ; 
adding, after a moment’s reflection, and in a lower tone, “It is 
quite fifteen months since she last proposed to any one.” 

Lavinia lays down her slips upon the blotting-pad, and sits 
looking straight in front of her, while with an awful clearness rise 
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before her mind’s eye the events so inextricably entangled with 
Miss Prince’s declaration to Binning. 

“Why did you say that?” she asks, after a pause of quickened 
breathing, to which her friend listens with a trepidation which 
does not hinder a very valiant resolution to persevere. 

“ Because you never allow me to mention him; because, as I 
may not speak of him naturally and simply, I must drag him in 
by the head or shoulders.” 

No answer. 

“Tsn’t it a puerility to banish him from your speech—to go 
half a mile out of your way to avoid speaking his poor name—when 
we both know that he is never for one moment out of your 
thoughts? No; don’t interrupt me! I will have my say out 
this time! Never for one moment out of your thoughts—not 
even when you are laying eucharis lilies on Sir George’s grave, or 
editing Rupert’s poems.” 

Lavinia’s only answer is to take her hands off the manuscript 
before her, as if the indictment made against her rendered her 
unworthy to touch it; and her long arms drop to her side. 

“Can you deny it?” asks Mrs. Darcy, her spirituelle pale face 
flushing with excitement, thinking that she may as well be killed 
for a sheep as a lamb, and kneeling down beside her friend to get 
compelling possession of one of her hands. “I insist upon your 
answering me!” 

For a moment or two of misgiving it seems to the rector’s wife 
as if her audacity of asking were to break against the same 
obstinacy of morbid silence as has rebuffed all her previous 
efforts to speak a forbidden name; but, after a while, Lavinia 
answers, a great sigh seeming to tear the words out of her 
breast— 

“TI do not deny it; though why you should have the brutality 
to force me to own it to-day, particularly, I do not know!” 

“Because he is in England!” replies Susan, speaking very 
softly, with a kindly dew of moisture making tender her usually 
keen eyes; “ because, this morning, I had a letter from him, with 
a London postmark !” 

The slips of Rupert’s poems blow off the bureau, and on to the 
floor, wafted to earth by the irony of a warm gust from the honied 
garden-beds outside; but Lavinia is not aware of it. The one 
hand that she has at liberty flies up to her forehead, as though 
she were blinded by a sudden light. 

“You must have seen in the papers that the Isis, with his 
regiment on board, had reached Southampton ; but, perhaps” — 
with a slight return of satire lightening the gravity of her eager 
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tones— perhaps—to be consistent—you do not allow yourself to 
glance at the war news.” 

“T did not at first,” answers the girl, still looking straight 
before her, with eyes that yet feel dazzled; “I thought it ought 
to be part of my punishment; but,” faltering, “I had not resolu- 
lution enough to keep to it. And, even if I had, it would have 
been no use. The children——” 

“ Yes,” returns the mother, with a rather quivering pride in her 
voice: “it would be difficult to be long in the company of my 
progeny without hearing the name of Binning ”—pronouncing it 
with a ringing clearness. “ They, at least, are faithful to the one 
hero whom they can call friend.” 

At the thus audaciously syllabled name, whose utterance has 
been tacitly prohibited between them for over a year, Lavinia 
gives a lowcry. But in the over-set face that she suddenly turns 
upon her friend there is no anger, only an immense mazed joy, 
fighting its way out of the Bastille of the long remorseful sorrow 
that has prisoned and gagged it; and her fair head falls forward 
on the shoulder of Binning’s advocate. Through the thin fabric 
of her gown Mrs. Darcy feels the glow of the hidden face, and it 
spurs her to fresh effort. 

“ Are you not rather tired of being dead?” she whispers, “It 
is all very well for a time, but it must pall! Come back to life! 
Put off these hateful weeds, put on a white gown, and come back 
to life to-day! Believe me”—with an accent of exulting per- 
suasiveness— you could not choose a better moment!” 

* * * * * 

The party to the choir boys of St. Gengulpha’s is being put 
through with the thoroughness which, since Mrs. Darcy’s advent, 
fifteen years ago, has characterised all the Rectory functions ; 
and, indeed, is drawing towards its close. For four suashiny 
hours, twenty happy boys in flannels, with sharp towny faces, have 
been expatiating about the grounds, and have drunk to the full of 
the varied entertainments offered them—entertainments shared by 
half the neighbourhood, annually compelled by Mrs. Darcy to 
come in to her aid. The Vicar of St. Gengulpha’s and his curates 
—lean men with intellectual faces, supported by the gamest of 
their pale choir boys, have stretched muscles that yet remember 
the playing-fields and the Isis, in the best tug-of-war in the 
Campion records, against the rector and his inferior songsters. 
The smartest young ladies of the neighbourhood have not 
disdained, though hampered by long-tailed swishy gowns, to join 
in a game of rounders with the visitors, nor do the inelegance of 
their futile efforts to get their draperies out of the way, nor the 
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potency of the sun’s beams at all reduce the good will and 
perseverance with which they arduously scamper. The “donkey” 
has repeatedly conquered and been conquered. The donkey is an 
apocryphal animal, with a wooden head; and, for body, a revolving 
barrel, mounted on whose elusive convexity the rider has to snatch 
a threepenny bit from its distant nose. Many are the ignominious 
falls given by him, many the glorious victories won over his 
treacherously turning barrel-stomach. For the lesser boys the 
threepence is placed farther up the nose, within easier reach of 
the little anxiously grabbing hand; and frequent are the cheaply 
generous petitions proffered by elder lads in behalf of their small 
companions. 

“ Mightn’t ’e ’ave it a bit nearer, sir? ’e’s only a little chap!” 

And the rector, in flannels, having laid aside his pompousness 
with his broadcloth, hot, genial, turning the handle of his wooden 
steed with right good will, feigning to be inexorable, always 
accedes. Then, after tea in the tent—tea in whose distribution 
every one, even to Serena and the poodle, assist ; after Orpheus 
glees sung in the dining-room, comes the crowning final joy of the 
toboggan. 

“One! two! three! Are you ready?” 

The eager scramble up the hillock; the emulous turning round 
the bag which sits at the top on a sort of milestone; the getting 
on to your tea-tray ; the difficulty of keeping your feet on it— 
an indispensable condition of success; the mad sliding run down 
to the grass at the foot—once or twice the impetus carrying the 
boy divorced from his tray, and landing him on the gravel walk, 
with barked elbows and shins ;—who can wonder that, in com- 
parison with such pleasures, the donkey himself grows pale? 

The party has been in full swing before a guest, who, ifan oath 
to appear at it had not been exacted from her, would certainly 
never have found courage to face it, is seen to be in the midst of 
associates from whom she has been so long withdrawn. Lavinia 
is late—a tardiness not to be accounted for by the simplicity of 
her toilette, since no one knows with what a long delay of back- 
ward-looking apology, with what remorseful cryings-out for 
forgiveness to her “men” for seeming to forget them, she has 
put off her black gown, and invested herself in the white muslin 
which feels like a travesty. It is with something of the shamed 
shyness of one who suddenly finds himself in broad daylight 
among a party of ordinarily dressed men and women, clad in 
the extravagance of a fancy garb, that Miss Carew appears 
among the acquaintances from whom, for over a year, she had 
held aloof. 
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What has she to do amid all this movement and colour and 
gaiety? Because she has been dragged out of her darkness into 
light, and had her fetters suddenly knocked off, does that make 
her a fit member of this happy company? They look at her, or 
she fancies so, strangely ; some to whom she has been perfectly 
well known in former days, not even recognising her. That she 
is changed in appearance she has long been indifferently aware; 
colour and flesh melting away in the smelting-pot of her great 
affliction, branded with the broad arrow of her uneffaceable 
suffering. But that she should have become unrecognisable! 
The unexpected smart of that discovery blinds her to the fact 
of how faint a hold upon another’s identity is possessed by any 
human being; of how small a change of costume, locale, or 
circumstance, will confuse the doubtful and inaccurate knowledge 
which we can master of even the exterior of our fellow-creatures ! 
Nor does she realise that in the general centreing of attention on 
the objects of the entertainment, the unobtrusive addition of one 
more to the already considerable number of tall white maidens on 
the grounds may momentarily pass without notice. It is with 
relief and gratitude that, as she moves along in humiliated 
shyness, with that mazed sense of unreality which has been upon 
her ever since Mrs. Darcy’s morning visit, she hears herself inter- 
pellated by the familiar voice of Mrs. Prince. 

“Lavinia! Why, I can scarcely believe my eyes!” 

“ You at least know me!” replies the girl, holding out a hand 
that seems scarcely to belong to herself, in the unfamiliarity of 
its white glove, 

“Know you, my dear? Why should not I know you when I 
see you almost every day of my life? Why, in Heaven’s name, 
shouldn’t I know you?” 

“Other people don’t!” replies Lavinia, sombrely. ‘I passed 
Lady Greenhithe just now, and she looked perfectly blankly at 
me. And even Féodorovna; but then she was——” Miss Carew 
apparently alters her intention of finishing her sentence, for she 
pauses. 

“Féodorovna!” repeats Mrs. Prince, an anxious furrow on her 
brow becomingly suddenly more pronounced. “ By-the-bye, where 
is she? She disappeared almost as soon as we arrived. Did you 
say that you had seen her?” 

“Ton” 

“‘ Where?” 

“At the back of the tent.” 

“Was she—alone?” with very apparent apprehension as to 
what the answer will be, 
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“No—o; Mr. Sharp—the Shipstone organist, I mean—was with 
her.” 

Mrs. Prince heaves a mortified sigh that is yet tempered with 
philosophy. 

“T wish she had stuck to the army!” she says, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘ Neither Mr. Prince nor I would have objected to an 
army man!” 
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“Tf I depart from thee I cannot live; 
And in thy sight to die, what were it else 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap?” 


Arter all, Lavinia is not unrecognisable. Scarcely had she left 
Mrs. Prince, whose brow is still creased by the thought of an 
imminent son-in-law, when one and another claim greetings 
from her, and in half an hour she has shaken hands with three 
parts of the gathering; has been presented to the strange clergy 
—St. Gengulpha’s has a new vicar since last year—and been 
cordially pressed by Christopher to feel the biceps of one of the 
East End curate’s arms, which has shown its merits in the just 
ended tug-of-war. 

In the eyes of all of them to whom she was already known, has 
been welcome, a little hesitating surprise, and a not unkindly 
curiosity. They know that she has passed through deep waters 
since last in her bloom and bonniness they had looked upon her, 
though they little guess the awful Dead Sea bitterness of taste 
of the waters that have gone over her. Is she recovered enough 
to be treated like any one else? Will it be better to allude to 
her long absence, rejoicing in its having ended; or to take her 
reappearance for granted? Some answer the question in one way 
and some in the other, as tact or insight diversely guides them ; 
and she responds quietly to all, with a gravely grateful look from 
under the frills of her white muslin hat, and that overpowering 
sense that the acquaintances that accost her are no more real 
than she herself. But she is not unrecognisable! Through the 
haze that enwraps her sensations pierces a throb of joyful re- 
assurance, proportioned to the apprehension that had forerun it— 
an apprehension not formulated to herself, that if she has so 
changed as to be unknowable by persons, many of whom have 
been acquainted with her from childhood, she may, in the dim 
and distant possibility of their ever meeting again, be passed 
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unrecognised by one whose whole knowledge of her had only 
covered six weeks, 

She has come back from the grave! Is it any wonder that at 
first sho walks in a maze—as one suddenly awakened from a 
century of sleep, doubtfully re-entering the kingdom of life? 
Glad voices are in the air around her; glad movements on the 
pleasant earth about her; a misty gladness, dim and vast, some- 
where deep, deep down in her own being; and through it alla 
bewildering misgiving that this feast of life cannot be spread for 
her; that she does but dream, and will presently awake to the 
black gown, and the manuscript on the bureau, and the long 
treadmill of remorse and expiation. 

She is roused from her trembling fantasies by the reality of 
Mrs. Darcy’s slender arm commandingly hooked into hers, and 
whirling her away to plaister a barked shin and stem a bleeding 
nose. But it is only as long as the need for her cobwebs and 
cold keys lasts that she can keep a hold upon the solid common- 
places of existence. Even while “God save the Queen” is 
melodiously ringing across the evening meads, even while the 
gratefully vociferous boys are making their sweet voices hoarse 
with prolonged cheering from the vehicles packed for their return, 
he falls back into the uncertain domain of the dream. 

In the bustle of subsidiary adieux that follow those of the choir, 
in reciprocal congratulations upon success and thanks for help, 
Lavinia steals away unnoticed. She gives no directions to her 
feet whither to carry her, but, though otherwise will-less in the 
matter, they know that she shrinks from at once regaining the 
mournful emptiness of the house on the hill, Anywhere else— 
anything but that! It is all one to her! 

Only a step to the hop-garden at the foot of Campion Place, 
only a rough cart-track running between the old red-brick wall 
of the latter and the green battalions of the hop-poles, now clothed 
with twining verdure from top to bottom. She strolls, still in a 
dream, along the green aisle, looking down a vista of apparently 
unending length, the bines, that have been tied round the poles 
to prevent their straggling, waving defiant strong tendrils over 
her head to stretch out and embrace the opposite rank, and make 
pointed arches of Early English in the green cathedral. Showers 
of pallid green blooms hang above her, so light and fairy-like in 
their airy droop, that it seems blasphemy to connect them as 
necessary concomitants with that contemptible creature—small 
beer! Parallel aisle upon aisle of riotous verdure, making one 
gigantic green fane ! 

At the end of the lofty silence beneath which she is passing 
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burns an altar fire of evening sunshine; and towards it her feet, 
still without any conscious direction on her part, slowly carry 
her. But when the end of the vista is reached, and its verdant 
glow exchanged for the evening red of the fair pasture outside, 
the altar fire has moved further away, and is blazing with ruddy 
promise for to-morrow behind the trees of Rumsey Brake. Will 
she pursue it even thither? where for fifteen months her steps 
have never trod, which has been to her a banned place sinco——? 
Yet her feet still bear her onwards. In the sloping meadows 
through which she passes, lambs on that day were butting and 
bounding; there is neither butt nor bounding in the fleecy adults 
dully cropping and waddling to-night. There were buttercups— 
millions of buttercups—that day ; to-day there are none! To-day 
the gate that leads into the Brake is open; on that day it was 
locked. With a shiver of retrospective passion, she recalls tho 
roughness with which she had rebuffed his offer of help, knowing 
what a conflagration even so casual a contact must light in them 
both, After all, it might as well have happened then as later! She 
is on the very path now that they had paced in their burning 
pain—that woof of pain whose warp was stinging pleasure. 

On that day the moor-hens were leading little dainty broods 
out of the sedge; to-day there is no life at all on the sunset- 
painted mirror of the pool. Only that hot blaze that has turned 
it into the semblance of a cup full of the rosy elixir of life! Here 
is where they paused to listen to the nightingale. Intolerable 
nightingale! forcing them to hear things forbidden—things that 
drove them away in terror of him and of each other; drove them 
away in the vain hope of averting what must happen, what had 
to happen ! 

Had tohappen! Yes,and did happen! A sort of exultation in 
what she has hitherto always shuddered from as the memory of a 
crime, takes possession of her! It was a sin! Under the cir- 
cumstances it was a sin and a treachery! But she has paid for it. 
No one can say that she has not paid for it! and oh, if it could 
only happen again! The memory of her fault and her suffering 
alike grow faint; while with her whole tingling body and craving 
soul she feels again the grip of his arms, the thundering beat of 
his heart against her breast, the scorching insistence of his lips. 
She will go to the very spot where it happened; will tryst him 
there in the aching realism of a memory that seems for once to 
have been given the never-given privilege of saying to the dead 
past, bound hand and foot in grave-clothes, “Stand forth!” 

Slowly she paces—her knees trembling a little in the vividness 
of that deliberate reconstruction—-to the very place of their 
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parting. A bend in the grass over-flung path hides it from her 
till she is close upon it. The intervening curve is rounded, and 
her goal is reached. Rooted to the earth she stands; for hasn’t 
the force of her compelling passion evoked his spirit to meet 
hers? Yet had ever spirit such shoulders? such a sea-tanned 
face? such a blaze in such eagle eyes? It is no spirit; it is in 
very truth, in gallant bodily presence, her own dear upstanding 
fighting man, in the glory and vigour of his manhood, such as 
till now she has never seen him, 

“T can neither live nor die without you, andI have come to 
tell you so!” 

And the grip of his arms is no dream! 


THE END. 
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Che Elder Author of ‘Rejected Addresses.’ 


Watcu is the best parody in the English language? The querist 
may well pause for a reply. Two centuries ago, men of taste 
would have voted for ‘The Splendid Shilling,’ wherein John 
Philips travestied Milton’s organ swell and geographic ornaments. 
But since that relatively unembarrassed time, “ another race hath 
been, and other palms are won.” Nowadays, the average man 
who forty years ago was an undergraduate would be more likely 
to revert to the glamorous name of Calverley. Does not 
Hamilton’s collection of parodies fill six closely printed quartos ? 

An easier inguirendo than into the absolute best would be into 
individual preference in parody. This is largely a matter of 
personal taste in humour. Prejudice, too, has something to say 
to it. Thus Browning abhorred every kind of parody—et pour 
cause. Many a bard, on the contrary, has been tickled, and, no 
doubt, flattered, by being parodied, recognising that the popu- 
larity of a parody depends on the renown of its prototype. 

In parody, every decade has its own dialect. Hence, the rising 
generation considers ‘Bon Gaultier’ poor reading, and reserves 
its enthusiasm for the contemporary school of “Q.,” Anstey, and 
Mr. Owen Seaman. “ Youth goes toward youth.” Such as are 
of riper years have not forgotten the delectable parodies that 
appeared in ‘The Heptalogia; or the Seven against Sense.” 
These, being flowers of a long ago summer, are naturally “ given 
to men of middle age.” Yet no one could prove conclusively that 
that bouquet contained anything defter or droller than is 
to be found in ‘Echoes from the Oxford Magazine’ (Henry 
Frowde, 1890). 

In purblind England it is not yet customary to credit women 
with the gift of humour. In “the States,” however, it is gene- 
rously allowed that Catherine Fanshawe was a mistress of those 
who know the gentle art of caricaturing. Certainly, Miss 
Fanshawe’s ‘ Fragment in Imitation of Wordsworth’ is what the 
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contemporary Edinburgh would have called “ unquestionably 
Lakish.” It is only a little lower than “Q.’s” ‘Anecdote for 
Fathers,’ and “Q.’s” ‘ Anecdote for Fathers’ yields to no Words- 
worthian burlesque except to the one the present writer would 
venture to place very near the top of the list of all existing 
parodies, the ‘ Rejected Address’ that commences 


My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I was eight on New-year’s-day. 


to which crisp couplet James Smith, it will be remembered, 
appended the diverting foot-note, “Jack and Nancy, as it was 
afterwards remarked to the Authors, are here made to come into 
the world at periods not sufficiently remote. The writers were 
then bachelors.” 

‘Rejected Addresses’ is that rare thing, a collection of parodies 
the prestige of which has outlived well-nigh a century’s changes 
of fashion. The book is, indeed, so much in the order of works 
no gentleman’s library should be without, that it runs a risk of 
being treated as classics frequently are, ¢.e., placed, with the pro- 
foundest respect, on an upper shelf. It may be worth while to 
recall some particulars of its rather odd history. 

The genesis of “one of the luckiest hits in literature,” as its 
younger writer, long years after, called it, came about through 
the following circumstances. Early in 1809, the vast, impractic- 
able theatre Sheridan had built in Drury Lane was burnt down. 
It made a monstrous blaze, visible all across London, and was 
the occasion of its ruined manager uttering a hectic pleasantry 
when his friends wondered at his being able to take refreshment 
meanwhile at the adjoining Piazza Coffee House. “A man may 
surely take a glass of wine by his own fireside,” said he. 

Three years passed, during which a rebuilding company and 
committee were formed, and James Wyatt, the architect, engaged, 
with the result that by October, 1812, owing chiefly to the 
enormous exertions of Samuel Whitbread, the brewer and M.P., 
the new and present Drury Lane Theatre was ready to open. It 
was felt that an appropriate Address was needed for the first 
night, and the committee accordingly inserted an advertisement 
in the leading newspapers asking for competitive Addresses, to be 
sent in “on or before the 10th of September, sealed up, with a 
distinguishing word, number, or motto, on the cover, corre- 
sponding with the inscription on a separate sealed paper, con- 
taining the name of the author, which will not be opened unless 
containing the name of the successful candidate.” The prize was 
to be honorary. 
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It was a sporting invitation. Among the competitors were 
Whitbread himself, Horace Smith, Miss Mitford, and half a dozen 
other known literary people, besides a sign-painter, a painter and 
glazier, and a young lady aged fourteen. In all, a hundred and 
twelve Addresses were received at Drury Lane. The gentlemanly 
Quarterly poured scorn on such a method of eliciting poetics; it 
was “in the true spirit of tradesmen”; it was “like the tender 
for a public contract”; in short, it was what Mr. Mantalini 
would have called “a demd extraordinary out-of-the-way kind of 
thing.” 

The Committee had done their best to ensure a fair field, but, 
when they came to open the Addresses, an embarrassment of 


poverties lay before them. Here is a specimen of what they 
found: 
“O ever welcome to this stately dome, 
(Which ne’er may fire, insidious fire, consume!) 
Impatient to declare our thanks, our zeal, 
(For men, tho’ often feigning, are not steel” 
etc., etc. 


Another aspirant turned his sorry note thus: 


* A new theatre, in quite a modern style, 
Beautifully finish’d—a stupendous pile, 
In a short time uprears its lofty crest, 
Just like a burnt-out Phenix from its nest.” 


The phoenix was inevitable, and sixty-nine of the lyrists made 
it their mainstay. Hence, in ‘Rejected Addresses,’ the Address 
by “S. T. P.,” Horace Smith’s genuinely rejected Address (which 
the Edinburgh, sublimely reviewing it as a parody, censured for 
containing “no very prominent trait of absurdity”) is entitled 
‘An Address without a Phoenix.’ Sheridan did not forget to score 
a point at a dinner-party by describing “ my friend Whitbread’s” 
treatment of the bird. Whitbread, he told the table, “ described 
its wings, beak, tail, etc.; in short, it was a poulterer’s descrip- 
tion, he did not let us off for a single feather.” 

The Committee, in spite of their advertisement, considered 
themselves justified in rejecting the whole hundred and twelve 
Addresses. Through Lord Holland they called in Lord Byron, 
who, for the sum of £20, wrote them, not without trouble, the 
address which was spoken by Elliston on the opening night. 
Most vers d’occasion ought to disappear with the occasion that 
gave rise to them, and certainly these of Byron’s were tamer and 
less Byronic than the delicious ‘Cui Bono? By Lord B.’ which 
the Smith brothers jointly produced, 
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Subsequently, the real rejected Addresses were bound up with 
Byron’s Address and published, accompanied, in many cases, 
by their authors’ names—an ironical memento. Already, one of 
the competitors, Dr. Busby, had anticipated this “doubtful 
immortality” by marching his son out of a theatre box upon the 
stage, where the child stood declaiming his astonishing father’s 
Address till removed by the stage-manager and a policeman. 

It was Sheridan’s brother-in law, Ward, secretary to Drury 
Lane Theatre, who, exactly six weeks before the reopening, 
suggested to his friends, the Smiths, the idea of composing a 
volume of comic Addresses in the styles of eminent hands, and, 
from his inspection of the poems already submitted, reported the 
prevalence of phoenixes. 

James Smith, the elder brother, was thirty-seven and about 
to succeed his father as solicitor to the Board of Ordnance, 
though, in taste at least, he had for years been bound by stronger 
indentures to the Muses. James “ followed the law,” wrote his 
brother Horace, “rather as a militiaman who has drawn the lot 
of service than as a volunteer.” Horace, likewise, in spite of 
business brains which were to ensure him remarkable success on 
the Stock Exchange, cared for literary avocations above every- 
thing else. Only their moderation and robust prudence, combined 
probably, with the humorist’s faculty of self-measurement, had 
kept them from making the pen their sole profession, That their 
father held sound views on the subject of poets is suggested 
by the fact that, though he lived to be eighty-five, he was never 
known to mention ‘Rejected Addresses’ in conversation with his 
sons. At the time of their composing that little masterpiece 
both brothers were skilled in the production of more or less 
fragmentary forms of literature, and were known in society as 
wits and diners-out. Their lightness, liveliness, and polished 
good sense were the staples of their popularity. 

After settling what authors each should parody, and excluding 
Rogers and Campbell, on the score (alas, for the value of con- 
temporary laudation!) that they were above the reach of parody, 
the brothers separated, each to indite his share. When they met 
again, there was little time for mutual revising judgments— 
though one imagines irrepressible laughter—for it was essential 
that ‘Rejected Addresses’ should appear while the public was 
still enjoying the joke of the actual rejected of Drury Lane. 
After several rebuffs from leading publishers, amusingly narrated 
by Horace in the preface to the eighteenth edition in 1833, the 
Smiths, beginning to realise the possible further irony of its title, 
finally offered their manuscript to a dramatic publisher in Bow 
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Street. He accepted it, undertaking expenses and promising the 
authors half the profits, should there be any. A short time later 
they were able to sell him their half copyright in this and a 
speedily following ‘ Horace in London’ for £1000. 

Of their famous Addresses Horace wrote the greater number, 
but it was James who contributed the consummate specimens— 
the three in the manners of Crabbe, Cobbett, and Wordsworth.* 
To James, too, is due the drolly Coleridgean— 


“Oh! ’twas a goodly sound, to hear the people 
Who watch’d the work, express their various thoughts! 
While some believed it never would be finish’d 
Some, on the contrary, believed it would!” 


Lamb would undoubtedly have recognised that well-loved 
accent had he met the verse running about wild in the desert 
of Arabia. It was, however, to one of Horace’s travesties the 
supremest compliment was paid when “ that fine-tempered man,” 
Sir Walter Scott, said, pointing to ‘A Tale of Drury Lane. 
By W. §.,’ “I certainly must have written that myself, although 
I forget upon what occasion.” Horace, too, wrote the capital 
Tom Moore jingle and also the excellently absurd parody of the 
Honourable William R. Spencer’s ‘Epitaph upon the year 1806,’ 
thus making it hard to decide whether either of the joint authors 
is to be held greater or less than the other. 

The remarkable originality of the Addresses resides quite as 
much in their airy good humour and good manners as in their 
wit. They are so evidently the work of gentlemen in a genre 
where gentlemanship is a pearl of price. All gall and copperas 
(to quote Jonson’s phrase) were drained from the ink with which 
the book was written, and it presents the phenomenon of a set of 
satires on contemporary writers, composed by two men who had 
themselves long been literary in a smallish way, in which there 
is not one touch that is tasteless, cheap, or envenomed. 

Not the least readable parts of ‘Rejected Addresses’ are James 


* Leigh Hunt says that James Smith “ used to read us trim verses, with 
rhymes as pat as butter. The best of his verses are in the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses ’—and they are excellent.... Crabbe could hardly have 
known which was which, himself or his parodist; and Lord Byron con- 
fessed to me that the summing up of his philosophy, to wit, that ‘ Nought 
is everything, and everything is nought,’ was very posing. Mr. Smith 
would sometimes repeat after dinner, with his brother Horace, an 
imaginary dialogue, stuffed full of incongruities, that made us roll with 
laughter. His ordinary verse and prose were too full of the ridicule of 
city pretensions. To be superior to anything it should not always be 
running in one’s head,”—‘ Autobiography,’ p. 185, Edit; 1860, 
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Smith’s foot-notes, which, unlike Elwin’s to Pope’s ‘ Works,’ 
do anything but “growl ‘neath every Page.” The note to 
‘Cui Bono’ is unforgettable : 


“ At adinner at Monk Lewis’s chambers in the Albany, Lord Byron 
expressed to the writer his determination not to go there again, adding 
‘I never will dine with a middle-aged man who fills up his table with 
young ensigns, and has looking-glass panels to his book-cases.’ . . . Lord 
Byron at that time wore a very narrow cravat of white sarsnet, with the 
shirt-collar falling over it; a black coat and waistcoat, and very broad 
white trousers to hide his lame foot... . He undervalued David Hume; 
denying his claim to genius on account of his bulk. One of this extra- 
ordinary man’s allegations was, that ‘fat is an oily dropsy.’ To stave off 
its visitation, he frequently chewed tobacco in lieu of dinner. ‘Pass your 
hand down my side,’ said his lordship to the writer; ‘can you count my 
ribs?’ ‘Every one of them.’ ‘Iam delighted to hear you say so.’... 
Nothing of this illustrious poet, however trivial, can be otherwise than 
interesting.” 


So thought the whole world during the youth of the nine- 
teenth century—and later. ‘The present commentator, for 
example, will ever cherish the stimulating picture made in a 
child's brain by a relative’s almost devout description of a couple 
who, in his youth, might sometimes be seen strolling across 
Nottingham market-place. “Who are those two everyone is 
looking at?” he asked his father, and the answer was, “The 
little man is Thomas Moore and the lame gentleman is Lord 
Byron”—in re-saying which bald, authentic words, the voice 
would rise, and linger, and finally give out the poet’s name with 
a most communicable attendrissement. 

Neither in the first, nor in any succeeding edition, did the 
Smiths print their names on the title-page of ‘Rejected Ad- 
dresses.’ Everyone who was anyone knew them personally, 
because they had written it, and, for the others, they (like the 
writer of ‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters’) preferred to “let 
concealment,” etc. Only men who were in perpetual contact 
with the world could have written such a volume. On one 
occasion, a casual old lady in the Brighton coach was so struck 
with James Smith’s extraordinary familiarity with things and 
people that at length she burst forth :—‘ And, pray, sir-—you, 
who seem to know everybody—pray, may I ask, who you are?” 
James used to love to tell how, upon his replying, “ James Smith, 
ma'am,” and a fellow-passenger’s explanatory, “One of the authors 
of ‘Rejected Addresses,’” the old lady (who must have been a 
person of character) quietly said, “I never heard of the gentle- 
man or the book before.” 

Even more innocent was a Leicestershire parson’s pronounce- 
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ment upon the satires. “I do not see,” said he, “why they 
should have been rejected, I think some of them very good.” 
Recognition of the humour of others has never been a conspicuous 
trait of the provincial clergy. Jane Austen told an even better 
story concerning a certain Mrs. —— and the Smiths’ pasquin- 
ades. ‘I began talking to her a little about them, and expressed 
my hope of their having amused her. Her answer was, ‘Oh, 
dear, yes, very much; very droll indeel; the opening of the 
house and the striking up of the fiddles!’” The creatress of 
Miss Bates might well add, “ What she meant, poor woman, who 
shall say?” 

After the unparalleled success of ‘Rejected Addresses,’ the 
elder of its authors forswore serious literary work—a rare, but 
extremely characteristic abstinence, and so resolute that it might 
almost be described as the Leit-motiv of the rest of his life. 
James Smith belonged, not to the creative order of mind, but to 
the critical, and we can readily understand that such a man, who 
had made his mark by taking off the flatness and trivialities of 
bigger writers, would prefer to become “a barren rascal” rather 
than run the risk of exhibiting flatness and triviality of his own. 
Even his brother Horace, who, encouraged by the popularity of 
‘ Rejected Addresses,’ wrote so many inferior later works, realised 
the peculiar difficulty of following up a victory. ‘ He who has 
a reputation to maintain,” he says somewhere, “ has a wild beast 
in his house, which he must constantly feed, or it will feed 
upon him.” 

James Smith had considerable social, but little artistic ambi- 
tion, and having, once for all, drawn the wages of a distinguished 
position, viz., a welcome in every house he cared to enter, he 
lacked motive for further endeavour. Moreover, his powerful and 
multifarious memory, splendidly as it qualified him for conversa- 
tional eminence, he felt in his modesty to be a drawback to his 
achieving signal things in literature. He knew that he was not 
sufficiently endowed with originality to escape from its meshes. 
Just as he remained, from choice, unmarried, so he was one of 
the prudent, timid, somewhat indolent citizens of the republic of 
letters. We will presently look at him in his own more favourite 
aspect of a society man, for he lived in the golden evening of the 
age of conversation, and we may feel pretty sure he was a 
frequent guest at Diana Warwick’s, “ Diana of the Crossways.” 
It is noteworthy that in ‘The Dictionary of National Biography’ 
he is entitled “ author and humorist.” 

James and Horace Smith were uneasy as to the feelings of the 
poets they had parodied, but one curious result of the publication 
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of ‘Rejected Addresses’ was that it brought them into lasting 
intimacy with several of their victims. But before speaking of 
the Smiths’ circle it must be noted that, as time went on, certain 
divergences between the brothers in habits and opinions led to 
divergences in the friendships they formed. James, to some 
extent, crystallised into the eternal bachelor of London society, 
asayer of good things, a devotee of theatres, with a lyra elegans 
at the service of the fair and fashionable, one who saw nothing 
contemptible in Count d’Orsay, but found him, on the contrary, 
“always most acceptable.” “His light blue trousers,” he says, 
after riding with him in the Park, “ were the admiration of the 
learned and curious.” Probably, Smith’s own legs were cerulean 
a week later! At all events, he records on another occasion 
that he got lumbago through venturing out untimely in a beauish 
pair of white ones. He comments: “The proverb says there 
is no putting old heads upon young shoulders. I ought to 
have considered that the adage is equally cogent in its reverse 
sense.” 

Himself essentially belonging to the old order, James Smith 
was quite consistent in taking a Fragonard-like view of existence, 
blent with something of a stoic’s. Horace, on the other hand, 
who already, in 1816, was an enthusiastic ally of the skyey 
derelict, Shelley,* gradually developed into a thorough-paced 
Radical—as Radicals went then. At least, he became an ad- 
herent of Lord Brougham and a determined foe of Game Laws 
and Poor Laws. In his clever, but not particularly readable book, 
‘The Tin Trumpet,’ he states his views with unqualified frank- 
ness on such subjects as “ Antiquity,” “‘ Bishops,” and “ Religious 
Missions.”  Public-school education he defines as the “ moral 
gothic.” Horace Smith left England in 1821, with the idea of 
following the Shelleys to Italy, though he was prevented from 
carrying out his wish by the delicate health of his wife. After 
the tragedy off Leghorn, he settled for three years at Versailles, 
then at Tunbridge Wells, and finally in Brighton, and lived into 
the comparatively recent period of Thackeray and Dickens, who 
were both his friends. The fact that Horace Smith was the 
docile father of three brilliant daughters—“ dreadfully chicken- 
pecked,” he calls himself in a letter of 1846—helps to explain 
why, up to the date of his death at the age of seventy, he showed 

*...“*Wit and sense,’ writes Shelley, in the ‘Letter’ to Maria 
Gisborne, 


‘Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 
Are all combined in H——- 5—,’” 

VOL, OXXYI, 2N 
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no trace of the malady most incident to the elderly—astiffening of 
the mental fibres. 

In appearance the brothers are said to have been remarkably 
alike, and so it would seem from Harlowe’s probably etherealised 
drawing of them reproduced in some editions of ‘ Rejected 
Addresses.’ James, in the prime of life, possessed “ good looks, 
singularly fascinating manners, the charm of a comic vocalist, 
and a merry laugh that would extort a sympathising echo from 
the most phlegmatic hearer.” All his jests were of the order that 
give delight and hurt not, and he had the endearing habit of 
laughing at them himself. Whether he laughed at other people’s, 
his contemporaries do not state. Most likely he did, since none 
of the multitude of diarists who met him out speak evil of him. 

“Smith is the only man,” Charles Mathews used to say, “ who 
can write clever nonsense,” and he made good the encomium by 
paying him £1000 for half a dozen sketches, a “‘ Trip to France,” 
a Trip to America,” etc. Whatever we may think nowadays 
of these “olios” of puns and double rhymes, at least the two 
shrewd, humane poems of Smith’s which Frederick Locker- 
Lampson selected for his fastidious enclosure are worthy of their 
places there. No society versifier has known better than James 
Smith how to make buoyant nothings rise off a spring-board of 
solid sense. Nothing he wrote, however, possesses the tender- 
ness of his brother’s exquisite verses, ‘To Fanny.’ 

It is an accepted tradition that wealthy old gentlemen recast 
their wills in favour of strangers who pay them little pleasing 
attentions on railway platforms or elsewhere. Something of the 
kind actually happened to James Smith, who, after meeting at 
dinner Mr. Strahan, the King’s printer, sent him next morning 
honey from Parnassus’ hill as follows: 


“Your lower limbs seem’d far from stout, 
When last I saw you walk; 
The cause I presently found out, 
When you began to talk. 


The power that props the body’s length 
In due proportion spread 

In you mounts upwards and the strength 
All settles in the head.” 


The old gentleman was so delighted with this effusion (to use 
the word of the period) that he immediately made a codicil to 
his will bequeathing £3000 to James Smith. 

Though par excellence a diner out, Smith, who was himself a 
gentleman in all things, permitted no crudity in the form of his 
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invitations. Crabb Robinson tells the story that when a patron- 
ising great lady asked Horace Twiss to bring two amusing men 
(meaning the Smiths) to her party, James declined the honour 
of going, on the ground that it unluckily happened that he and 
his brother had a prior engagement at Bartholomew Fair—he to 
eat fire and his brother to swallow 200 yards of ribbon. 

At Lady Blessington’s, where he was a favourite guest, Smith 
met all the world—without his wife. Gout (well called Dominus 
morborum et morbus Dominorum) which was to become his final 
executioner, was already his torturer, and the rather insufferable 
N. P. Willis thus describes him among the six or seven men by 
whom Lady Blessington was surrounded:—*“ A hale, handsome 
man, apparently fifty, with white hair, and a very nobly-formed 
head.... His eye alone—small and with lids contracted into an 
habitual look of drollery, betrayed the bent of his genius. He 
held a cripple’s crutch,...and though otherwise rather parti- 
cularly well-dressed wore a pair of large India-rubber shoes... . 
He played rather an aside in the conversation, whipping in 
with a quiz or a witticism.... ‘The Rejected Addresses’ got 
upon his crutches about three o'clock in the morning.” The 
other visitors were Edward and Henry Bulwer, Fonblanque, the 
young Duc de Richelieu, and Moore—as usual, “ with his chin 
in the air,” says Smith, The Penciller’s record of Smith’s kindly 
asides to himself as the greatest stranger present shows how 
well Smith understood the amiable art of starting people on 
subjects on which they are likely to shine. 

Dining at Edward Bulwer’s new house in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, Smith found one of the drawing-rooms an 
exact facsimile of a Pompeian chamber. The elegant owner 
lighted a perfumed pastille modelled from Mount Vesuvius, 
and, as soon as the core of the mountain started blazing, Smith, 
striking an attitude, began to declaim comically to his host in 
the character of Pliny the Elder addressing his nephew. Many 
vain men would have felt a shade of annoyance, but there was 
no malice in Smith’s manner and ‘Pliny the Younger’ only 
made him a low bow. 

In one of his letters to Mrs. Torre Holme, Smith describes 
meeting the Countess Guiccioli at dinner at Lady Blessington’s :— 


“When we rejoined the ladies, coffee was introduced, and several little 
tottering daddy-long-legs tables were set out, whereon to deposit our cups. 
Iand Madam G. had a table between us. I then ventured to touch upon 
Lord Byron. The subject evidently interested her. I repeated several 
passages from his ‘ Childe Harold,’ with which she seemed quite familiar. 
She then asked me to give her some of my imitations of him from the 
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‘Rejected Addresses.’ These she did not seem quite so well to com- 
prehend.... Bysshe Shelley she denominates a good man. Leigh 
Hunt’s name she pronounced Leg Honte.... When any sudden pause 
took place in the conversation at the other tables, she said ‘ Bai an bai,’ 
and when the general buzz recommenced, she resumed.... ‘ When he 
[Byron] dined with me,’ the Countess continued, ‘he ate no meat. Still 
haunted by a dread of growing fat, he very much injured his own health ; 
yet his figure, notwithstanding, grew larger. Oh! he was very handsome! 
Beautiful eyes and eyelashes!—and such a spiritual expression... I 
had occasion to go to Ravenna. Several people were plaguing him to go 
to Greece. “Ah,” he said, in a sportive manner, “ Let fourteen captains 
come and ask me to go, and goI will.” Well, fourteen captains came to 
him, and said, “ Here we are, will you now go?” He was ashamed to say 
he had only been joking. ... In Greece they wanted to bleed him; he 
would not be bled, and so he died!’ The Countess paused, evidently 
much affected. I said nothing for a moment or two, and then observed 
that I had heard and read much upon the subject she had been discussing, 
but that I did not know how she and Lord Byron became acquainted. 
She looked at me a moment as if wondering at my audacity, and then 
said, with a good-humoured smile, ‘ Well, I will tell you. I was one day’ 
—But here the drawing-room door opened, and some Frenchman with a 
foreign order was announced. The lady repeated her ‘ Bai an bai’ sotto 
voce, but, unfortunately, that bai an bai never arrived.” 


D’Orsay afterwards chaffed “Smeeth” on the intimate colloquy 
he had been permitted to enjoy. 

James Smith is a noteworthy instance of the triumph of will 
over matter. §.C. Hall, who says that of all the celebrities 
assembled at Seamore House he recalls most vividly the “ gout- 
worried author of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’” describes him as unable 
to walk into the drawing-room, and rolling in in a sort of carriage- 
chair which left him in one of the corners. “His face gave no 
token of the disease under which he suffered, so as to be always 
enduring physical pain. Cheerfulness was a part of his nature 
that suffering could not drive out.” James Smith was a brave 
man. Throughout the increasing anguish of his malady—and 
latterly he lost even the form of his lower limbs—he continued to 


“Find earth not grey but rosy.” 


He deliberately ignored the dark side of things, and went 
through life without dread—except of being a bore. ‘ When I 
depart this wicked world, this vale of tears (for tears reverently 
read smiles),” he writes in one of his racy letters, the essence of 
himself, where everything is turned to favour and to prettiness. 
Frivolities lose their reproach and become heroic when they 
emanate from a man smitten by incurable bodily pain. 

Smith adored London. He would have agreed with the 
ingenuous worldling who asked only for a cottage in a lane—Park 
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Lane preferred. Smith, indeed, professed so Johnsonian an 
aversion to green fields that in one country house his “gouty 
shoe” was taken to be his pretext “to avoid being shown over 
the improvements.” Since his time, Londoners have become less 
urban, and, had he lived to-day, he would probably have been a 
confirmed week-ender. As it was, he often stayed very happily 
with Mr. Hope at Deepdene, with Lord Abinger at Abinger Hall, 
and with Lord Mulgrave at Whitby. Possibly he found thoroughly 
country people dull and contradictory, and he disliked argument 
and dulness. It was not his fault that he did not live during one 
of society’s intermittent enthusiasms for “ La Vie Simple.” 

As years went on, James Smith, disqualified by gout, ceased to 
enter general society. The friends he liked best and visited last 
were Mr. and Mrs. Torre Holme of Shere, and, on their sunny lawn 
(which he called “not only umbrageous itself, but casting all 
other places into the shade”) he would sit hour after hour under 
his favourite birch tree, surrounded by a small, congenial company, 
forgetting his pains in infinite joyous discourse, looking out across 
that charming Surrey land of heath and pine, One of his abiding 
peculiarities was his reticence as to his politics. His friends 
credited him with the opinions of a moderate Conservative, but on 
no occasion could anyone lure him into making a positive declara- 
tion. “My political opinions,” he once said, “are those of the 
lady who sits next to me,and as the fair sex are generally 
‘perplexed, like monarchs, with the fear of change,’ I constantly 
find myself conservative,” which was a gallant remark, but not 
indicative of ruddy partisanship. Probably, however, if was 
thrown at some dull dog of a cross-questioner. 

Like Rogers, Smith objected to being cornered, and, amiable 
as he was, knew equally well how to deal with the intrusive. 
“Mr. Smith, you look like a Conservative,” said a young man 
across a table. ‘Certainly, sir,” was the flinty reply, “my 
crutches remind me that I am no member of the movement party.” 
It is hard to imagine a young man across a table who would not 
feel the worse for such an encounter, One who knew James 
Smith well said that he was really liberal in the best sense of the 
word. He, however, in the true fraternal spirit, characterised 
his brother Horace’s radicalism as foolishness in a man of letters ! 
He writes to Mrs. Holme, “You will see in the Examiner an 
extract from a speech delivered by my brother Horace at a 
meeting at Brighton, in favour of vote by ballot. He had better 
abstain from politics altogether; it is his business as an author 
to please all parties.” 

James has an honest remark about painters which many 
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another inartistic soul must unconsciously have echoed. “I don’t 
fancy painters,” he confides to Mrs. Holme, “General Phipps 
used to have them much at his table. He once asked me if 
I liked to meet them. I answered, ‘No; I know nothing in their 
way, and they know nothing out of it.” 

A man so unrapturous about nature, art, and politics, was not 
very likely to write with deep feeling about the mystic side 
of existence. James Smith never erred in the direction of bad 
taste, but it is easy to see that common-sense meant everything 
to him, consciously, at any rate, and closed the horizon. No one 
to-day would question the soundness of his criticism of a 
favourite contemporary form of religiosity. 


“T have gone half through ——’s novel . . . too evangelical. Lugging 
in a special providence by the head and shoulders upon every little 
occasion is very questionable policy; it cuts two ways; if special pro- 
vidence is called upon to get us out of a scrape, was it not equally special 
providence that brought us into it?” 


Only a person of invincibly sunny and patient temperament 
could aver, as James Smith did after a long attack of gout, during 
which his fingers were too stiff and tender to hold a pen, “I beg 
to assure you that not one peevish word has escaped from me.” 
All through his life, and in defiance of inroads, he retained the 
healthy animal’s sense of shame in invalidism. “According to 
my theory, sickness is humiliation,’ he wrote to Mrs. Holme 
when expressing his aversion to the cheap sympathy of acquaint- 
ances. Above most things he desired to see the decencies of life 
preserved, and what he had always exacted from others, some 
might think hard-heartedly, viz. reticence as to their aches and 
pains, he himself evinced to the uttermost under his own heavy 
chastening of gout—an admirable and rare consistency. Those 
who did not possess his fortitude could only suppose he lacked 
their imagination, and it must be acknowledged that his mind 
had its very obvious limitations and rigidities. When he hears 
of the sudden death of some one, all he can find to say of the 
protagonist is, “He sleeps well,” and thereat he passes on 
to the more practical reflection, “How fortunate that you had 
quitted ——! [ know not a more distressing situation than that 
of visiting in a house during such a calamity.” 

With a man of such a type the article of death is in his own 
case unimportant and out of the picture. It is sufficient to 
record that, having gently but deliberately barred his gates 
against friends and relatives, attended only by his devoted 
housekeeper of twenty-five years’ standing, Mrs, Glover, he died 
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in his house, 27, Craven Street, Strand, on the 24th December, 
1839, and was buried in the vaults of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
A clever, kind-hearted, reasonable, companionable man, James 
Smith should only be thought of as he was when most himself, 
seated at one of those ambrosial dinner tables where, in his friend 
Talfourd’s resonant words, “Sickness, decrepitude, and death 
are silently voted shadows; and the brilliant assemblage is 
prepared to exercise, in the highest degree, the extraordinary 
privilege of mortals to live in the knowledge of mortality without 
its consciousness, and to people the present hour with delights, 
a3 if a man lived, and laughed, and enjoyed for ever. 


Friorence Many Parsons. 














His Creed Cwice Broken. 


I, 


Tre Lady Hester Gold Mine was going at its full strength, and 
with its full complement of hands. Ten head of stamps were 
vamping an accompaniment to almost any tune that you cared to 
put to them, and their echoes had the surrounding ranges all to 
themselves to play about in, for the Lady Hester was miles away from 
any other workings, save those of a few lonely prospectors, a tran- 
sient population, who came and went in fitful endeavours to find 
something good in the neighbourhood of the staunch and sterling 
little mine that had paidits way, and a good deal over, for some 
years. Three small poppet-heads that looked like strayed children 
of some of the immense structures you may see in a large mining 
centre marked the mouths of the shafts, while underground there 
was a very network of tunnels, drives, winzes, and stopes, all of 
which technical terms do not matter; they stand for lateral, 
diagonal, and other burrowings. What does matter, is, that two 
of these shafts were worked with “whips,” the third with a 
“whim.” In both of these the motive power is the usual inter- 
mediary between man-handling and steam, namely horse. 

The whip-horse harnessed on to the end of a wire rope hauls up 
his bucket by walking straight out from the shaft, along a track 
that is the exact length of the depth from which he is hauling, 
and a trifle over. At the end of the trifle the topman, or landing 
brakesman, seizes the bucket by the edge, or handle, the horse 
backs, and the man swings the bucket, as it lowers, towards him, 
and lands it on the plat, or landing stage. The whim is quite 
different. A small place is cleared close to the shaft, half the size 
of a circus-ring. In the centre of this, upon a pivot, is a round 
wooden drum standing perpendicularly. Horizontally on the 
drum is a thing that, when not in motion, looks like a large water- 
wheel that has laid itself down to rest, under the outside edge of 
which, and connected with it by a hanging iron bow that fastens 
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on to his saddle, is the horse, who by continually marching in the 
same circle winds the rope round and round the wooden drum, 
When the bucket comes above the shaft the horse does not back, 
as in the case of the whip, but turns completely round, and takes 
a step or two in the opposite direction. In both cases if the shaft 
be an open one, that is to say does not have doors that close below 
it as the bucket rises above the mouth, the lives of the men 
below depend upon the topman, who must never bungle. His 
work is simple, it must also be perfect. The shafts at the Lady 
Hester were all open ones. 

The boy that drove the whim horse was in a bad temper, and 
no wonder; for the thermometer stood at about 100° while the 
night before there had been a severe frost, and though he had 
blankets they were so thin and worn as to be almost useless. 

“ Below there!” 

Not a shout, but a terrified scream. A quarter of a ton of stone 
in not much more than half a dozen lumps was hurtling down the 
shaft in an ever hurrying rush, bumping from side to side with 
dull crashes against the timber. The topman of the whim-shaft 
had thrown himself flat on his stomach. His head was hanging 
over the mouth of the shaft. Something seemed to be tearing at 
his throat, but he fought it down, and screamed once more before 
the concussions between stone and timber had ceased. Then 
came silence, save for the jerky rhythm of the stamps down by the 
dam that seemed to the man to be hammering out his last words 
in contemptuous mockery. ‘“ Below there—below—below—below 
there,” sang the stamps. 

“ Are you all right?” 

He had to say this over many times in his head before the 
knowledge came to him that now no sound was coming from his 
lips, for his heart had come up into his throat and blocked 
everything. 

“Are you all right—are you all right—all ‘right—all right 
—all right!” sang the stamps, and then, not being fed properly, 
they ran away and whirred a wild iron laugh at him. Speechless, 
and with the total paralysis of fear, he lay with his head hanging 
over into the blackness. 

Half an hour before he had hailed the two men below, and had 
been going to tell them that he felt clumsy at landing, that it was 
the first time he had ever landed from a whim, that the whim- 
horse was not turning as he should, and that if they liked he 
would go away and tell the manager to put somebody else in his 
place. But when they had answered his hail he had only asked 
them to send up a water-bag as his own was empty, and the sun, 
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80 he expressed it, was fairly jumping on him. It had suddenly 
occurred to him that he would only make the boy who led the 
horse round and round the monotonous little circle either angry 
or nervous. He could not bear the thought of being jeered at or 
laughed at by the boy, and it would be still worse to make him 
frightened. 

From down below too they would probably only laugh at him, 
in a different way, and tell him to “buck up,” with a few good- 
natured curses thrown in to emphasize the encouragement. And 
so he had gone on. Twice he had exasperated the boy by calling 
out the word of command “Turn,” and then adding “ No don’t, a 
little higher, please,’—for he was always polite—*now turn,” 
and each of these times the heavy iron bucket had clanked 
against the edge, and he had barely saved it from spilling down 
the shaft. After this the thing had simply grown, and grown 
into a hideous sunlit nightmare. The strenuous toil of rolling 
and shifting the great weight to the edge of the “ plat,” and there 
tipping it over, somewhat relieved him each time it had to be 
done, but, as the one bucket went down, and he could hear, far 
below him, the end of the filling of the other, his legs began to 
feel cold, and he would have given the world and all things in it 
to turn and run, run far out into the quiet sea of ranges that 
stood in its ever stationary waves around this clamouring island 
of work. But he had stuck to it: that was his strong point—he 
had thought he would be able, but he knew now that he was not 
fit for the work—never had been—there was only another hour to 
do, then he would go to the manager, and tell him—ask him to 
give him something underground—he had been underground before, 
never more than fifty feet or so, but there could not be much 
difference in going deeper. 

Meanwhile the crash came. Mingled hot and cold sweat had 
made a tepid rain in his eyes that blinded him at the crucial 
moment. He missed the handle of the bucket, and utterly 
confused the boy with a dozen different orders, all incoherent. 
The bucket dropped upon the edge of the shaft and tipped into 
it—and there he lay waiting. Below were two men; had he 
killed both of them, or only one? ‘The blood of these men, their 
life blood—and he knew them both well, and liked them—had 
been hovering over him, between him and the blue sky, for 
hours—it was his doom to take it—why, one of those lumps 
would smash both their heads, if they happened to be close 
together, to just a mere bony pulp. What should he have done? 
Should he have run away? His upbringing, a public school, 
some little soldiering, and a constant, fanatical desire to accom- 
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plish the task set him had kept him there—it was his creed, 
all that he had of a creed, and it was apparently all wrong; 
it was kicked over just as some burly ruffian might stamp upon 
a piece of old Dresden China, and then challenge the owner 
to prove that the bauble had been of any use. Tangled up in 
this rope of Duty he had hung himself—to himself—for all time. 

He might have been lying there for seconds, or he might have 
been lying there for years, when a voice came up the shaft: 
“‘ What the devil are you playing at? Bill and me was lighting 
our pipes in the tunnel, or we might ’ave run against one of 
them pebbles!” 

The topman’s head drooped and his limbs slackened. He had 
forgotten the tunnel and its chances. The order against smoking 
in the mine was so strict that few men cared to transgress it, and 
he knew that they had never been lighting their pipes at all, but 
had skipped into the tunnel just in time. It was their way 
of letting him down lightly. ‘Go ahead, sonny!” came up the 
voice again. ‘ We'll stand from under when you land.” Then 
somehow he kept going till the whistle blew. As he emptied the 
last bucket he turned and hurried down to find the manager. 


555 


II. 


“Can you use hammer and drill?” said the manager. 

“I could soon learn.” 

“Learn! learn! Man! do you take this for a higher education 
shop, or what? This mine pays dividends, it don’t teach. It’s 
the other sort of mine that teaches hammer and drill to some 
that thought they’d never have to learn it.” He looked at the 
late topman for appreciation of his tirade on the other sort of 
mine, but without result, for the younger man was filled with his 
own forlornness, and was staring moodily over the manager’s 
head at the now idle whim. 

“You're hard up,” he went on, “I don’t want to turn you 
adrift. Look here! do you think you could guide a bucket 
out of the water, and keep a candle from going out?” 

“ Yos, I think I could do that,” tentatively. 

“Well, just be hanging about No. 2 whip-shaft at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and I'll take you down; I’ve a good miner 
wasting down there on the morning shift now; but we must get 
that deep shaft baled by horse as soon as possible, as there’s 
&® pump and engine on the road up for her; and, by-the-bye, 
you'll get full wages for this job though there’s nothing to do; 
but it’s rather wet and uncomfortable down there, and a bit 
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lonely. Some of the fools won’t take it on because there's 
nobody to talk to for eight hours at a time—you don’t mind 
that, I suppose? ” 

“Oh no!”—with an attempt at cheerfulness. “I don’t mind 
that.” He really thought he would like to get away from every- 
body for a while, and as to going underground, why, it meant 
going to a place where he could not see the whim—which 
from everywhere above-ground seemed to drag his eyes to it. 

It was what is called an underlay shaft; that is to say it was 
not vertical, but sloped at an angle of about 60°. It was about 
160 feet deep, and the bucket ascended and descended on two 
wooden runners, or rails. Half way down there was a “level,” 
or tunnel running both ways at right angles, in the floor of 
which there was a trap-door that shut in the bottom part of the 
shaft when the bucket was not working. By the side of this 
trap-door was another tiny one through which the ladder was 
reached ; this had to be closed after him by anyone going down 
or coming up. 

There was about twenty feet of water in the shaft, the still 
surface looking, by the steady, sullen light of the candle which 
the manager deftly stuck in a lump of clay he took from his 
pocket, as if it were a surface of some smooth black unknown 
softness in which the falling drops knocked little holes that filled 
up mockingly. 

“Here you are; you can sit on this piece of 3x2,” he said, 
taking a small piece of wood from the scaffolding of the runners. 
“Put it across from a rung of the ladder to that niche in the 
wall.” He pulled a piece of wire that ran all down the shaft, 
and presently a far off rumbling grew and grew; the bucket 
came noisily down, and, smashing into the water, rolled to one 
side. 

“Catch it by the handle—that’s right—steer it on to the 
runners—they’ll only allow you a few seconds—now she’s 
moving”; and ghostlike the bucket arose from the blackness and 
glided up and up till it was out of sight. 

“Got another candle in case that one goes out or falls into the 
water?” 

“Yes,” 

Then the manager climbed up and disappeared as the bucket 
came careering down again. 

He was alone in the bowels of the earth. Looking round he 
saw that the walls were of a yellowish brown colour. They did 
not look hard, yet there was no timber anywhere supporting 
them. He rapped the wall near him with his knuckles, and felt 
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more satisfied—it was hard enough to the touch. Still, a roof 
always has more the appearance of a likelihood of falling down 
than a wall has of falling in, and what is called the hanging 
wall looked, to the lonely young worker, like a roof of very 
doubtful security; it looked flaky, chunky, disconnected, not 
solid. He became aware, now that he was alone, that drips of 
water were quickly permeating his thin coat, and making little 
scarce-heard noises on his cap. Down came the bucket. As he 
leaned over the water to drag it into its place, he saw what 
would happen if he did not get it there in time. The edge of 
the bucket would catch in the stout cross-piece of the scaffolding, 
and the horse would tug, and jerk, and strain until—the rope 
would break, wherever it happened to be weakest—the bucket 
would sink like lightning to the bottom of the shaft, and the 
thick wire rope would come from the break, twisting and coiling 
like an angry python. He would be utterly defenceless, and 
without escape; perhaps he would raise an impotent arm, and 
give one cry; perhaps he would be able to sit still and take his 
death or mangling as he believed some men did. 

For an hour or more all went well. He gathered confidence 
from his repeated success in handling the bucket. He was 
soaked to the skin, but the water was not very cold. He began 
to sing, and found that his voice took unto itself a glory that it 
had never possessed before: he even seemed to himself to be 
singing in tune, a thing which he knew he had never accom- 
plished previously. Presently there came a voice from the 
100 feet level. 

“ Below there!” 

“Hullo!” said the singer. 

“We're going to fire. I’ve stopped your bucket with the 
communicator here—must shut you in for a bit. You seem 
pretty jolly down there?” 

“Oh, I'm all right, thank you.” 

“Well, there'll be five shots, and then I’ll come and open the 
door again—you're all right, eh?” 

“Go ahead!” and clank fell the trap-door. Then came the 
cry “Fire! Fire!” in long drawn-out, warning shouts, and two, 
three pairs of feet rattled, running over the iron door. What 
was coming? And how would it affect him, shut in his sloping 
tunnel? He turned to the candle for consolation: it was burning 
sulkily, and spluttering a little, for a tiny drop of water had 
fallen on the edge of it. He stretched out his hand to reach it, 
and look for a fresh place to put it in. As he did so there was a 
hiss, and a palpable black softness clung to his face and blinded 
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him. It was the darkness. He heard the candle flop maliciously 
with a single chuckle into the water. A large drip had changed 
its starting-point, and had not only extinguished the candle but 
knocked it off its balance into the water. 

For a moment, age-long, he did not dare to stir; it was as if 
he were buried alive in some soft black soil, and movement would 
let in the whole horror of it. Then his senses returned; he put 
out his hand, and touched the wall close to him. It was as 
though he had pressed the electric button for his own execution. 
The jeer of the diving candle, and the terrible darkness, had 
banished from his mind the closing of the trap-door, and the 
warning cry of fire. As he touched the wall the shaft was filled 
with a smothered but tremendous roar; the vibration quivered 
through his body, and the darkness crinkled up and down his 
face. The invisible walls of his prison must be shaking; if only 
he could see how much! The almost two hundred feet of rock 
between him and the glorious sunlight that he had been so eager 
to get away from must surely fall, and crush him flatter than a 
sheet of notepaper. Would he feel it? Yes! There must bea 
moment of feeling as the life was ground out of him. He put his 
hands up to shelter his head. It was the same impotent move- 
ment that he had imagined himself making when he had pictured 
the breaking of the wire rope. His half delirious laugh at this 
recollection was choked to soundlessness by the concussion of the 
second blast. He cowered lower, and stopped his ears with his 
fingers, as his head quivered to the third and fourth blasts that 
came almost together. 

Light! Light! He must have light, or something in his 
brain would burst, and he felt that to prevent this meant clinging 
to life. He groped frantically in his pockets and found the spare 
candle; he felt the ends, and put the butt into his mouth, for 
he wanted both hands—then the matches—as he opened the 
box a huge drip of water fell upon it. He struck wildly at 
several; there came no answering light. There was another 
chuckling plash in the water, and a tiny end of the candle fell 
back from between his teeth into his mouth. He hurled the 
useless matches from him, and furiously spat out the fragment 
of candle. Then came the fifth and loudest report. The black- 
ness in which he was buried seemed to jam together round him 
in palpable spasms—a tiny flake of rock fell upon his foot. 
Good God! was it all coming? With a mighty effort he com- 
manded his brain, which had begun a series of biographic views 
of childhood and youth, to tell upon which side of him was the 
ladder. He forced his right arm through the blackness, and 
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clutched a rung. The piece of wood he had been sitting on fell 
into the water, and he dangled by one arm—an invisible fly 
clinging to an invisible wall, half submerged in invisible water. 
Then his feet found a rung, and he began with infinite care to 
feel his way up the ladder; up, and up, until his head bumped 
against the little trap-door, and he heard the dull tramp of 
returning feet. The large door opened. 

“ Below there ?” 

“T’m up here,” 

“What's the matter? Oh! I see; candle gone out, matches 
wet, eh?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Bit nasty down there in the dark, isn’t it? Been there 
myself.” The miner had opened the little trap-door, and by the 
light of his candle gathered from the face below him that which 
suggested his words. 

“The old man’s nowhere about; you go on down, I'll follow 
you and fix up a regular bloomin’ illumination, and give you a 
fresh start.” Ho lit three pieces of candle; showed the young 
one how to keep an eye on the drips of water moving, guided a 
few buckets for him, and talked about the exceeding solidity of 
the walls of the shaft; then he left him with a cheery word or 
so. The young man sang steadily till they called to him that 
it was time to come up. On one of the stages of the ladder he 
met a man coming down to take his place, who asked him how 
he liked it down there? Far above him he could see a speck of 
sunlight, and he answered, “Oh, not so bad!” 

The next morning he came early to the mouth of the shaft. 
He could not go down till the whistle blew, so he walked along 
the whip-horse track, and looked at the wire rope lying idle 
along the ground. There were places where it had been mended, 
and there were two places where it looked to him as if it wanted 
mending. He wished he had not come to look at it, and as 
he climbed laboriously down with unnecessary clutching of the 
rungs, the weak places of the rope were all the time before his 
eyes; twico he almost dropped his candle. The bucket began 
to work, and the weak places on the rope stayed always in his 
mind, and gradually they explained themselves. He had for 
hours deliberately imperilled the lives of two men; knowing 
himeelf unfit for the task, he had continued to land the bucket 
at the whim shaft. The weak places in the rope would get 
weaker and weaker till one of them would break, and his life also 
would be placed in deadly peril. Only the chances of his escape 
were infinitely less than had been those of the men below him 
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when he was on the surface, which was quite right; quite just; 
the punishment for his abject moral cowardice was to be death ; 
he was sure that the judgment had been fixed. Somebody in 
some far-away court of justice passed sentence upon him. “To 
be killed as you might have killed”—that was how it ran, and 
that was all of it, no time was specified. It might be to-day, 
to-morrow, perhaps not for a week, but it would surely be. 

Meanwhile, his imagination played weird jokes upon him. The 
runners and cross-pieces assumed the likeness of a scaffold, and 
the bucket became the inevitable knife of the guillotine, which, 
though it passed him by as yet, was only waiting for the order to 
lead him out through some unknown exit to the place where the 
dead myriads waited. At night, in his sleep, the bucket—with 
long arms, squat little legs and a black, bulgy face that filled in 
the space between the handle and the mouth—would waddle to 
his bunk-side, and touch him on the shoulder with an iron fore- 
finger, clanking out, “Come! follow me! follow me!” As he 
sprang upright in bed it would fall back into space with a frantic 
beckoning. 

It never entered his head to try and escape, for he looked upon 
his doom as just, and waited for it with what calmness he could ; 
and, indeed, there were times when the hidden terror in him gave 
place to an astonishing apathy ; at other times a derisive mockery 
beset him, and again he was bolstered up with belief in his own 
bravery. His creed had been knocked to pieces at the top of the 
whim-shaft; he was building it up again at the bottom of the 
whip-shaft. 

As he came up the ladder at five o’clock in the evening he 
always met the other man going down to take his place till one 
o’clock in the morning. He seemed a cheerful sort of chap, and 
generally gave the usual miner’s greeting— Got another shift 
in, mate?” and the man coming up from his condemned cell for 
yet another look at the blue sky would answer simply, “ Yes,” 
and hurry up the remainder of his climb. There was no third 
shift from one o’clock on to daylight. The boy who drove the 
whip-horse at night slept in his hut, but always crawled into bed 
so quietly that he had never yet heard him come in. 

On the fourth night he sat up in bed wildly and rubbed his 
eyes. The bucket had been pushing him, pushing him relentlessly 
down into the black water, and the black water was choking him. 
There was a light in the hut; the whip-boy, contrary to his 
custom, having lit a small candle-end stuck on the bottom of a 
jam tin. There was alsoa noise in the hut. It was the whip- 
boy sobbing ; sobbing with choking gasps, utterly beyond control. 
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There was fright and horror too in the noise—he was putting up 
his arm to shut off something, and saying, “Oh, oh, oh! Don’t, 
don’t, don’t let me see!” Then he would break down again, and 
all the time he shivered, and tried to take off his clothes with 
hands that shook with a pitiful palsy. 

“What is it, Jimmy?” asked the man, staring wildly from the 
bunk. At the sound of his voice the boy looked up, and staggering 
across the hut, still sobbing, threw his arms around the man and 
clung to him. 

In gasps that seemed as if they must tear open his heaving 
little chest, the boy told what there was to tell. 

“The rope broke—the bucket fell—and, oh !—smashed him— 
they brought him up—I saw him.” 

In between the boy’s words the man could hear a murmuring 
of voices, and one or two sharp orders. The murmuring came 
nearer. 

The other man’s hut was near his, 

He clung to the boy. 


J. Stantey HucuHes. 
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Che Friend of Curner. 


DIED NOY. 9, 1802. 


“ We were friends to the last, although they did what they could 
to separate us.” Thus spoke Turner after the death of Thomas 
Girtin. 

On the North and the South and the East and the West walls 
of the Italian Room in the National Gallery are hanging 
Canaletti’s scenes of Venice and her Campanili, and when—this 
year—the fall of St. Mark’s Bell Tower cast Venice into mourning 
and moved profoundly the whole art-world, it was not strange to 
find that those who entered the National Gallery lingered before 
Canaletti’s works, and in particular before his most beautiful 
View of Venice. 

The scene changes; the View of Venice hangs upon another 
wall, and looking back more than a hundred years, we see a lad 
standing before this picture and learning from Canaletti’s touch 
come of the power that was so soon to characterise his own strong 
brush; the lad was Girtin, and now that the centenary of his 
death has been reached, the “story of a short life” comes again 
to our remembrance, and we recall that on November 9th, 1802, 
the friend of Turner in the full tide of his success and in the 
springtime of his life laid down his brush and completed his 
brief span of life. 

“We were friends to the last, although they did what they 
could to separate us.” Turner found himself compelled to use 
these words, for rumours of jealousy and rivalry between himself 
and Girtin had reached him, and no doubt he had magnified their 
meaning, brooding over the thought until, when his friend had 
ceased to work, he spoke out, and in the fulness of his heart gave 
expression to the words just quoted. 

Born in the same year, trained in the same schools, sharing 
the same meals at the famous house of Dr. Munro, drawing for 
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the same publishers, companions while sketching by the banks of 
the Thames, link by link the lives of Turner and Girtin were 
thus forged together until, when Girtin’s hand almost reached the 
highest rung in the ladder of fame, the life of the young painter 
was brought to a close, and Turner lived on for well-nigh fifty 
years. 

“Tf Tom Girtin had lived I should have starved,” said Turner ; 
and Ruskin, in the midst of his pean of praise to his great ideal, 
stops to acknowledge the share that Girtin had in influencing 
Turner’s brush. 

“Nor do I doubt,” he writes, “ that Turner owed more to his 
(Girtin’s) teaching and companionship than to his genius in the 
first years of his life.” 


There remain, unfortunately, but few records to tell us of the 
friendship between the two artists, for Turner’s nature forbade 
expression, and accident destroyed a large number of Girtin’s 
letters that might have given us a greater knowledge of his boy- 
hood ; yet there can be no gainsaying the depth and staunchness 
of Turner’s affection, unconsciously conveyed in the history of his 
life. The incident of his working upon Girtin’s engravings and 
his pathetic murmurs, while he worked, of “Poor Tom— 
poor Tom,” alone betray his grief at the early death of his 
friend. 

Misfortune, indeed, seemed to conspire to obliterate the history 
and work of Girtin’s short life, for besides the loss of his letters, 
which were, by some lamentable error, thrown into the fire, a still 
greater calamity befell a large and valuable collection of his 
drawings, which were nearly all destroyed by a fire at his 
brother’s house. 

But the few details that exist of his life are singularly pleasant 
reading. They breathe of the freshness of youth, the promise 
and the fulfilment of success, and the eagerness of vigorous 
young life. In these early records we follow the boys’ rambles 
by the banks of the Thames; we are shown the two lads, happy 
in the discovery of a gift which was to be for both their very life 
and existence; the unembanked river was a golden stream of 
never-ending subjects to draw from, and the tide-worn wharfs 
of Lambeth and Battersea were entrancing pieces for their 
palettes. 

But suddenly, at the close cf Girtin’s boyhood, the walls of a 
prison brought a strange end to the period of apprenticeship. 
Becoming conscious of his power, Girtin swiftly rebelled against 
the topographical work of his hard task-master, Dayes, for— 
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“The youth—as shadows on a grassy hill, 
Outran the winds that chase them—soon outran 
His teacher ”— 


and for this sturdy insubordination he was brought before the 
City Chamberlain and condemned to prison. But from this day 
of gloom sprang a new existence. Girtin’s cheerfulness and 
energy did not forsake him, and upon the walls of his cell 
appeared chalk drawings of such beauty that their fame reached 
a powerful patron of art—the Earl of Essex—who came, saw, 
and was captivated, and the lad was whirled away from prison to 
castle, to a life of freedom and luxury, where his brush and 
pencil had free scope. The drudgery for Dayes was over, his 
diatribes were forgotten, and unheeded were his thunderings of— 
“Oh, ye gods! the blue-bag, the blue-bag!” as he turned over 
the blue sketches of his vanished pupil. 

A short time passed, and then the art-world was startled by 
Girtin’s methods. It is safe to say that no painter in water- 
colours ever caused so profound a sensation as Girtin: he sprang 
into existence; he used power without losing transparency; he 
was the first to adopt the method of taking out light; he was the 
first to discover the use of thick cartridge-paper; he employed 
a greater number of tints than any painter of that day, and it is 
said that he was one of the first of the water-colour artists to put 
on paper an evening effect. Admiration, praise, flattery were 
lavishly bestowed upon the lad; his works were eagerly bought ; 
his style was essayed by many a student; his popularity was 
unbounded, and though he and Turner were, as Pyne describes 
them, “ Big-wigs and something beyond the usual amount of 
clay,” Girtin remained, in his triumph, unchanged and unspoiled. 
Thornbury gives us a life-like description of his portrait, by Opie, 
taken about this time. 


“It shows me,” he writes, “the frank, generous nature of the hearty 
kindly fellow whom Turner and everyone would love, the strong black 
brow, the crisp dark hair curling down over it, the keen far-seeing eyes, 
and the bold chin and bold features.” 


Girtin, moreover, was thoroughly English in his ways and in 
his work; he scorned deception, he flatly refused to give lessons 
to those who showed no artistic promise, and the name of “Honest 
Tom” clung to him throughout life. He was English in the 
intense love he had for his land, his heart and soul were in the 
meadows and homesteads and abbeys of England, and it would 
seem that his journey to the North gave him more genuine joy 
than his continental visit. The planning of his famous evening 
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gatherings is one of the indications of the poetry of his mind; 
the moving spirit of the meetings was Girtin—the keynote of the 
society was poetry; lines from an English poet were chosen, and 
sketches drawn from them according to the idea and conception of 
the artist—and it is not difficult to imagine the zest and eager 
delight with which Girtin threw himself into these poetical 
evenings; we can picture him sweeping his golden tones across 
the paper with rapid decision, or making the sunlight and rich 
shadows fall upon his sketch, until there appeared— 


“Cloud walls of the morning grey 
Faced with amber column 
Crowned with crimson cupola 
From a sunset solemn.” 


Kirkstall Abbey, now treasured in the South Kensington Museum, 
is an example of the poetry of Girtin’s brush—the whole work is 
a poem; there is harmony in the restful sweep of meadow-land, 
in the calm water, and a relieving note of hope and rejoicing in 
the distant streak of golden light; yet these are only the settings 
for the Abbey, which, though softly shadowed, is at once the 
resting-place of the eye and the whole thought of the poem. 

For an expression of Girtin’s golden tones, the tones that 
Turner so often sighed for, one has only to look upon [ievaule 
Abbey and bask in the sparkle and sunlight of its brightness. 

There was once exhibited a work by Girtin—a storm scene of 
Snowdon from the Vale of Lianberis; it shows a yawning chasm, 
and two lonely figures, and then to give emphasis to the fury of 
the storm Girtin strikes upon a bold expedient; he fashions a 
rock into the form of a cannon and brings up his storm from over 
it: the effect is instantaneous; the full force of the tempest seems 
to shoot forth like a thunderbolt; and this is a glimpse of Girtin’s 
power and daring. 

Perhaps this drawing may have been one of those in Sir George 
Beaumont’s collection, which made, we are told, so lasting an 
impression upon Constable. Leslie in his life of Constable writes: 


“As Constable had till now no opportunity of seeing any pictures 


that he could rely on as guides, it was fortunate for him that he began 
with Claude and Girtin.” 


And Constable, lecturing at Hampstead, names Girtin as one of 
those who revived landscape painting; he says: 


“From this degraded and fallen state it is delightful to say that 
landscape painting revived in all its purity, simplicity, and grandeur, 
in the works of Wilson, Gainsborough, Cozens, and Girtin.” 
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Girtin, we know, died in his twenty-eighth year, yet in the 
brief period of his manhood he had created works destined to 
influence the minds of Turner, Constable, and Cotman, David Cox 
and John Varley, and how much farther the range of his powerful 
teaching would have extended, had he lived to continue his work 
in oil, is a matter for fascinating conjecture. In connection with 
this thought a peculiar interest is attached to the notice of his 
death that appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 
1802. 

“Nov. 9, 1802. Mr. Thomas Girtin, Artist, whose panorama of London, 
exhibiting at Spring Gardens, will serve, though only his second attempt 
in oils, as a monument to perpetuate his fame.” 


And when it is realised that two oil paintings—of views in 
Wales and Yorkshire—and one panorama form the sum of his 
oil-work, and we are told that his fame would rest upon the 
panorama, then the possibilities of what Girtin might have accom- 
plished are unbounded; but Tennyson asserts that— 


“The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been.” 


The panorama is lost somewhere far off in Russia; the two 
pictures alone remain, and we can only conjure up scenes in the 
dreamland of imagination, and crowd the canvas with Girtin’s 
glorious creations, which, perchance, might have far exceeded the 
fairest visions of Claude or Turner. 


In the year of Girtin’s death Turner was elected Academician, 
and thus he was left alone to carry on that work which Girtin had 
helped to inspire, and to work on for nearly fifty years. 

It was during those calm days of Europe, which followed upon 
the Treaty of Amiens, that Girtin died, while finishing his Paris 
sketches. 

His health, for some time, had been causing anxiety to his 
friends, and he was advised to travel. Reaching Paris a month 
after the signing of the Treaty he attempted to sketch; but, 
though there was peace in the land, there still lurked suspicion, 
and stringent rules had been framed against any form of sketching. 
Girtin, however, undaunted, hired a coach, and from the window 
made every sketch that he desired. 

His mind was still strong and vigorous, but his bodily strength 
_ rapidly failing, and in the spring he returned to England— 
to die. 

Fighting bravely to the end, he perseyered in his work to 
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within eight days of his death, leaving us—for his last works— 
his best. 


There is the roar of the Lord Mayor’s procession, there is the 
surging of a vast crowd in the Strand, and in a house hard by 
Girtin has passed away, leaving his work strangely matured, yet 
we cannot say complete. He lies buried in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and though there is now no stone left 
to mark the spot, happy children passing and repassing his 
resting-place, in their play, bring again to remembrance the 
joyous boyhood of Turner’s friend. 

C. J. Kirxsy Fenton. 
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Che Were-Wolf. 


“Tr there is any mercy in the heart of the English lord, let him 
come quickly to succour his oppressed servants; he shall become 
the instrument of Heaven to rid the earth of an incumbrance, 
and his servants at Rydbova of a deadly peril.” 

Thus ran a portion of a certain notable letter received at 
St. Petersburg by Johnnie Baxter, English merchant of that city 
and lessee of the shooting district upon which the writer lived as 
head keeper. Johnnie was not a lord, but Ivan, the keeper, chose 
to call him so whensoever he considered that there was reasonable 
prospect of a tip, or that any other advantage was to be gained 
by the employment of flattering language or (as Johnnie ex- 
pressed it) “ butter.” 

“What do you suppose is the matter?” asked Johnnie, taking 
counsel of his fellow-sportsman at the club during the luncheon 
hour; “ poachers?” 

“That, or a bear among the rye-fields,” said Griffiths; “ you'll 
have to go, Baxter; you can send for me if there's a good 
thing on.” 

Baxter lost no time in journeying down to his “shoot”; he 
was somewhat curious to learn what this terror might be from 
which he was expected to deliver “his servants.” It was early 
spring and the roads were in a shocking state. Has the reader 
ever abandoned his body to the mercilessness of » Russian road 
in spring? If not, stay at home, and keep your bones in the 
positions selected for them by a wise and beneficent nature. 
That Russian road in spring would shake them all into your 
boots, and you would require to have them re-sorted and fastened 
together if you ever arrived at your destination, which would be 
doubtful. 

Baxter, however, being a sturdy Briton and strongly put 
together, arrived safely at the shooting-lodge, where he found 
Ivan, the keeper, and Spiridon, his assistant, awaiting him with 
solemn faces, 
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Johnnie Baxter required a little cheering after his terrible 
journey, and his conversation with Ivan did him infinite good. 

Ivan was, as I have said, solemn; his demeanour was one of 
studied mystery; he spoke as one who has the most weighty 
communication to make, yet fears to utter it lest its importance 
should instantly crush the recipient. 

“Well, Ivan, what’s up?” Baxter asked, cheerily. 

“A terrible calamity has befallen the district,” said the keeper ; 
then he waited a moment to note the effect of this remark upon 
Baxter, who merely smiled blandly. Ivan continued: “ You may 
have seen Timothy Harkof, my lord, the cowherd ?” 

“I know the tipsy old idiot,” replied Baxter, with levity. 
“ What of him ?” 

“ He’s dead,” said Ivan, solemnly. 

“Good gracious, man, you didn’t send for me to tell me the 
cowherd was dead?” exclaimed Baxter, somewhat hotly. 

“That is not all,” said Ivan, undisturbed. “He defied the 
wood spirits; he declared in his cups that he believed in no 
Liéshui or any other wood spirits, and that he would go and 
dance at midnight in the open space in mid-forest which is held 
sacred to them. Well, he went, and——” Ivan paused. 

“Go on,” said Johnnie, rather interested. 

“T hardly dare speak of it,” continued Ivan, glancing at the 
dark night brooding without the uncurtained windows. The 
assistant, Spiridon, glanced out also, and shuddered. Johnnie 
Baxter silently poured out a glass of sherry for each man; both 
keepers drank with satisfaction, sighed, and set down their glasses 
empty. 

“He never reappeared,” continued Ivan, after a slight pause— 
“ not in human form, that is. Without doubt the Liéshui killed 
him. His soul——” 

“Never mind his soul,” said Baxter, testily, “that is not your 
affair, fortunately. What has this poor fellow’s disappearance or 
death to do with the disaster you declare to have happened in the 
Village ? ” 

“His soul is the whole point,” said Ivan, looking a little 
offended ; “do you not know, my lord, that when a man has in- 
sulted the Liéshui he is condemned by them to inhabit the body 
of a wolf, which thenceforward becomes a were-wolf—a terror and 
a pest to all who dwell within the area of its pernicious hunting- 
field? We are accursed, my lord, for this man Timothy’s sins. 
Save us, my lord, if you have any pity for your servants!” 

Ivan dropped upon his knees and seized Johnnie’s hand as 
though to kiss it, Spiridon dropped also, evidently intending to 
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claim his turn in the kissing; both men showed signs of weeping, 
and knelt a moment or two, crossing themselves piously and 
sniffing, after Baxter had testily drawn away his hand. 

“You fools,” said Johnnie; “do you seriously tell me that you 
believe this nonsense? If there is a wolf about, I will shoot him 
with pleasure, if I can find him, but let’s have an end of this 
superstitious foolery. Has this wolf been seen?” 

“Many times,” said Ivan, somewhat abashed, but distinctly 
unshaken. ‘Moreover, I have here a list of the damage the 
accursed beast has already done in the district.” 

Ivan handed in a dirty slip of paper covered with totally il- 
legible hieroglyphics. 

“ Read it out,” said Johnnie, after a strenuous but ineffectual 
attempt to decipher the document. 

Ivan did so, when it appeared that beyond frightening several 
peasant women and a man or two and killing an unfortunate child 
of five, the principal offences of the were-wolf had been of a 
burglarious nature. 

“Three lambs from Gregory Panof,” Ivan read out, “on the 
19th of March; Anthony Kritof’s white dog on the 20th and two 
of his sheep on the 21st.” 

“ Any wolf might have done that much,” scoffed Johnnie. 

“Let my lord wait a moment,” replied Ivan, continuing. “See 
here: on the 23rd March there disappeared from the barn of 
Peter Abramof, where he had hidden it, a packet of rouble-notes ; 
his savings for——” 

“Oh, come, come, Ivan,” said Baxter, laughing aloud; “ the 
were-wolf could have no possible use for money; Petka will 
find his packet. The sheep and lambs and so forth are a 
different matter——” 

“Your mercifulness has not yet heard all,” said Ivan, still 
quite undisturbed. “The widow Katerina, who is the wise 
woman of the village, has lately lost her book of herbs and of 
charms; Gregory Panof, a light cart which he used for——” 

“Why, man alive!” exclaimed Baxter, “are you absolutely 
mad, or have you drunk yourself into this condition of idiocy ? 
Do you know what you are saying? Think, now. Why, in the 
name of wonder, should a were-wolf carry away carts, and money, 
and books ——” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true, even though my lord disbelieves it,” 
said Ivan; “ my lord shall inquire of these persons for himself.” 

“ Did they see the wolf steal the things?” asked Johnnie; “or 
is every rascality in the village set down to the poor beast because 
some fool has declared him a were-wolf? ” 
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“He has certainly been seen,” said Ivan; “as for his being 
a were-wolf, there is no doubt whatever; it is the wise woman 
who has said it. Moreover, the brute can only be killed by 
bullets over which the true charm has been said. I have here 
six bullets,’ Ivan produced half-a-dozen slug-shot, “ which have 
been carefully prepared by Katerina; it was fortunate that she 
remembered the were-wolf charm, even though her book was 
taken from her; doubtless the accursed beast was aware that 
only by her art he might be destroyed, and therefore, by the 
agency of his kinsman, the evil one, would deprive her of this 
power over him.” 

“Give me the slugs,” said Johnnie, “Now then, where did 
you last see this wolf?” 

“T have not seen him,” replied the keeper, somewhat sheepishly, 
“ but Spiridon has——” 

“Oh, well, Spiridon, where was this and when ? ” 

Spiridon cleared his throat and wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand. “The accursed one chased me,” he said hoarsely, 
“it was last Friday night; I returned from Lavick by the wood 
road, and he followed me roaring and foaming at the mouth: a 
terrible beast—standing so high,” Spiridon placed his hand about 
five feet from the ground; “and about four paces in length from 
snout to root of tail.” 

“That’s certainly a very large wolf,” said Baxter, keeping his 
countenance with commendable self-control. ‘“ Now you can go, 
both of you; stay—there was mutton for my dinner to-night ; 
take half the carcase of the sheep, with the head and offal, and 
lay the meat out in a convenient place in the forest, somewhere 
near where the brute has been seen.” 

“ What, to-night—in the dark? Have mercy, my lord, it is 
terrible to deal with the evil one after the sun has set!” said 
poor Ivan, haggard with fear. Spiridon looked no more comfort- 
able than his chief. 

“They say he is pretty bad to deal with even in the daylight,” 
said Johnnie; “don’t be a fool, Ivan, take a lantern if you are 
frightened; you used not to be such a coward ; Spiridon can go 
with you and hold your hand; here, take my gun and put one 
of the blessed slugs among the rest, in case he should come and 
roar at you.” 

Ivan took the gun; then he shook his head doubtfully and 
expectorated ; then he crossed himself. 

“Tam not a coward, as my lord knows well,” he said ; “no man 
can hold his own against the devil.” 

“Then why did you send for me?” asked Johnnie pertinently. 
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For the first time Ivan was surprised out of his air of colemn 
conviction. 

“My lord is such a good shot,” he replied, somewhat weakly, 
“and the wise-woman having prepared the bullets, I thought——” 

“ Nonsense, go and set out the meat,” said Baxter, “and don’t 
be a fool; if the wolf comes, shoot him; if not, I shall spend the 
night there, and see if I can’t get a sight of him when he comes 
to eat, as he is pretty sure to do. Don’t drag the devil into the 
business, he’s busy enough over his own affairs.” 

An hour later both keepers returned, pale and frightened. 
They had heard the accursed beast roaring in the forest, they 
declared. On careful inquiry it transpired that Spiridon had 
thought he heard the roaring, but that Ivan had imagined the 
noise to be the screeching of cranes in the marsh, a mile away. 

“Look here, Ivan,” asked Baxter, “do you know the call of a 
crane, or do you not?” 

“I know what I know,” said Ivan mysteriously, “but what 
I do not know is the voice of the evil one who speaks in many 
voices through the mouth of the were-wolf. How shall I say 
positively that a crane cried, when it might have been the devil 
himself calling to his own?” 

“Well, take me to the place,” said Baxter, “and if he comes to 
eat I shall shoot him, whether he be wolf or devil.” 

Baxter sat and shivered in a tree close to the sheep’s offal. 
Ii was a very cold night, and though warmly clad in furs he was 
half frozen. Moreover the fork of a tree is not comfortable for 
long, even though at first it may seem almost luxurious. After 
an hour one doubts its real merit as a couch; after three one 
loathes it with great loathing; after four one would give untold 
sums for a nice flat stone pavement to lie upon, if only for 
a little while; as for the hardest bed that ever a man lay and 
cursed upon, one would sell one’s soul for five minutes of un- 
alloyed repose at full length upon its adamantine mattress. 
Sleep came, after an hour or two, and during that time his 
troubles were forgotten; but Johnnie was waked at length by 
@ sound, 

He did not know what awoke him, but he had that peculiar 
sensation that something close by had moved. He listened, 
breathless, but could detect nothing. Five minutes later, how- 
ever, he distinctly heard the crunching of a bone, but to his 
surprise the sound came from a hundred yards away, and not 
from the spot where the meat had been laid down. 

“The brute has dragged a piece away,” thought Johnnie; “in 
order to eat it where he cannot scent me; if heis not the devil, 
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he is about as cunning as his evil kinsman! But he'll come 
back for more presently, and then I shall shoot by sound.” 

But apparently the “accursed brute” had taken as much as 
he required ; he did not return. 

“Did not I say he was a were-wolf?” said Ivan, upon hearing 
of this failure. ‘‘ Why did not my lord hear him take the food? 
because he is a supernatural and accursed beast, and can possess 
himself of food or other things from a distance.” 

“T fell asleep,” said Johnnie, simply ; “don’t be a fool, Ivan, 
we are still not too late for the morning tournament of the 
capercailzies; let us go out into the forest; a big cock or two 
will console me for my disappointment !” 

Ivan shook his head dubiously. “People do not fall asleep 
in the boughs of trees, which are hard, unless the evil one 
inspires them to do so,” said he. 

“Have it so then,” said Johnnie, “only let us make haste 
and get among those capercailzies!” 

Now the tournament of the capercailzies is a glorious function, 
which however cannot be minutely described in this place, by 
reason of the limitation of space. Suffice to say that in Russia 
the old cock birds are killed in spring for this reason; their 
numbers preponderate over those of the hen birds, with 
disastrous result to the welfare of the community. Therefore 
the Russian sportsman sallies forth in spring and stalks the 
old knights as they sit high upon their pine tree mounts 
and challenge one another to mortal combat. So intent are they 
upon the business of the moment at this time that they neither 
see nor hear the lurking sportsman as he creeps towards them, 
unless he should make a false move, by advancing while the bird 
is resting from his challenge-song. 

Johnnie Baxter had successfully stalked and killed a couple 
of these splendid fellows—as big as a small turkey and twice as 
majestic is the average capercailzie—and was busy stalking a 
third. The great bird sat and chattered vigorously, and Baxter 
crept steadily forward, Ivan following at a distance with equal 
care. Step by step Johnnie gained ground, now creeping 
cautiously, now—when behind adequate cover—making a few 
long jumps towards his prey. Already he was within eighty 
yards of the capercailzie, which he could just make out at the 
top of a high pine tree, huge and indistinct in the semi-darkness 
of early dawn ; in five minutes he would be within certain range 
and would send a charge of No. 1 straight for the poor un- 
suspecting old braggart. Then suddenly, to his surprise, Ivan, 
fifty yards away among the pine trees, uttered a loud yell, which 
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seemed to modulate into a howl of terror. Away flew the 
capercailzie. Johnnie Baxter, as was natural and perhaps in 
this instance pardonable, turned and expressed his opinion in 
words which were forcible though not the choicest in his vocabu- 
lary. I paraphrase them: 

“What,” he said or implied, “induced you to yell at that 
critical moment, Ivan? Surely you are woodcraftsman enough 
to know that you should be silent during the stalking ? ” 

“The accursed beast!” ejaculated Ivan, trembling and pointing 
—“the English lord stalked the capercailzie, but the were-wolf 
stalked him—oh, Heaven protect us all and save “us from the 
just punishment of our sins!”—Ivan crossed himself and 
muttered prayers. 

“Good Heavens, man, where? Where is he?” shouted 
Johnnie, rudely interrupting him: “ Where is the wolf?” 

“He was there—not fifteen paces from my lord,” said Ivan. 
“Does my lord suppose I should be frightened if this were an 
ordinary beast? It was the accursed one. He was stalking 
my lord; I swear it is true. His eyes”—Johnnie muttered 
something about the wolf’s eyes. 

“Show me exactly where he passed,” he said aloud; 
* quickly.” 

Ivan showed the place. There were patches of snow still 
lying on the ground here and there. Across one of these 
there was a track of large paws. Johnnie stood and gazed 
down at them. 

“Good Lord!” he presently ejaculated aloud ; “it is certainly 
a wolf, and a huge one; a giant among wolves; he must be twice 
the size of an ordinary beast!” 

Ivan stood and muttered his prayers. The Russian peasant is 
always very devout in moments of terror; I do not blame him 
for this; but it would be better, one would think, if he distri- 
buted his piety more evenly over the daily round; there are 
moments when he is far from pious. 

At this crisis Ivan was very frightened, therefore very devout. 
He stood and trembled. 

“Tt would be best, perhaps,” he said, “if the priest were sent 
for from the church-village to exorcise this fiend. If he were to 
make a krestny Hod (a procession with ¢kons) around this part of 
the forest, doubtless the accursed beast would fear to remain and 
would go elsewhere——” 

“That would be both cowardly and selfish,” said Baxter, “ and 
very idiotic besides. I want this wolf, Ivan, and mean to have 
it. Are you man enough to help me? If not, I will ask 
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Spiridon, and if he is a coward too I will manage alone. Come, 
now, will you play the man or be a cowardly fool?” 

Ivan crossed himself. ‘What does the English lord wish me 
todo?” he asked. Poor Ivan was trying to be brave, bat super- 
natural terrors had got a firm hold upon him, 

“Tam going to pass to-morrow night in the forest, close to the 
sheep’s offal, which he is sure to visit; I shall lie in wait on the 
ground, not in the tree this time, but well concealed. You shall 
have a gun as we’' as IJ, and you shall load it as full as it will 
hold with old w} .s-her-name’s doctored bullets. You shall howl 
like a wolf—none can beat you at howling, we all know that; 
haven’t I often heard you get an answer from some prowling 
beast when no one supposed there was a wolf within ten miles? 
Come, now, what say you?” 

Ivan’s sporting ardour began to work. So did his pride in his 
profession. He was pleased to be reminded by Baxter of his 
pre-eminence in the art of imitating animal calls, in which art 
he was indeed a very master. He began to take heart of grace. 

“We would get Katerina,” he said, “to say the charm over 
another batch of bullets, so that we might each have a full charge 
of them.” 

“By all means,” said Baxter; “she shall curse a score of them 
for us.” 

“And I will bring my ikon,” continued Ivan. “It shall hang 
upon a tree near us—— 

Ivan’s unconscious mixture of paganism and superstitious 
Christianity was very refreshing and delightful; Baxter revelled 
in it. The Church, in rural Russia, has as yet failed to eradicate 
wholly from the minds of the peasants the lingering relics of 
their old pagan faith. In many villages the wise woman is still 
& power, and in times of cholera or of visitation by were-wolves 
or other supernatural beings, somewhat widely believed in by a 
population dwelling in or near the forest, she is as often invited 
to apply her pagan remedies as is the priest to exercise those 
functions which the Church has substituted for the rites of the 
Wise woman, sometimes in imitation of the same. 

“Yes,” said Baxter, “we will take every precaution; you shall 
make your own arrangements, Ivan.” 

The keeper did so, He took a handful of slugs to old Katerina 
and had them well cursed and charmed. They were to carry 
festering sores and an agonizing death to the accursed beast into 
— carcase they were to be driven by the gun of the English 
ord. 

When the time came to sally forth into the forest Ivan looked 
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haggard and ill, and Baxter was obliged to have recourse to a 
dose of English whiskey. This did wonders, and the keeper 
marched into the forest with the air of one who believes he goes 
to his death but is ready and willing to die because he is noble, 
and the kind of man from whom such self-sacrifice is expected as 
a matter of course. He hung his chon upon a tree and sat as close 
to it as possible. 

Baxter loaded both guns with cartridges in whose contents the 
“doctored” bullets or slugs played a large part. Both men 
reclined at ease behind a thick bush, within ten yards of the 
decoy; the guns lay to hand; Ivan had finished his muttered 
prayers and had cleared his throat for action. 

“‘ Now then, begin!” said Baxter. 

Ivan began, and suddenly the forest rang with that weirdest, 
dismalest, most depressing, if not terrifying, of all sounds—the 
howling of a hungry wolf. The cries rose and fell in their 
melancholy cadence, now loud, now soft; here a moment of utter 
silence, there a gradual crescendo, until the whole forest seemed 
to resound with the anguished yells of the starving beast repre- 
sented so ably by Ivan the keeper. 

For a while there was no reply, and Baxter began to wonder 
whether there could really be anything in the theory of a 
supernatural were-wolf. Surely any real wolf would be taken 
in by this most realistic appeal to his feelings of comradeship ! 

Then suddenly there came a reply, and at the first sound of it 
poor Ivan showed signs of collapse and for a little while was quite 
unable to continue his vocal efforts. He trembled and crossed 
himself and gazed blankly into the darkness, first towardsjhis 
ikon, then towards the place whence the answering wolf-call 
seemed to come. 

The answer was a loud one; a strident, self-confident—nay, 
arrogant—tone ; a cry without modulation or conciliation ; a howl 
that had none of the softness of good comradeship in it; some- 
thing of a defiant if not actually a threatening accent, Baxter 
thought, was to be distinguished in the voice. 

“ That is the cry of a devil-wolf,” whispered Ivan; ‘I dare not 
answer it.” 

“Try,” said Baxter ; his own throat felt wonderfully dry. Was 
he too falling under the spell of supernatural terror ? 

Ivan tried, but no sound would come. Baxter bethought him 
of his flask, the English sportsman’s refuge in the time of trouble. 
Both men sipped courage from its mouth. Ivan tried his voice 


again, and succeeded. He howled back a cry instinct with good 
fellowship and conciliation, 
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“ Come along,” he seemed to say, “ there is food here—plenty 
for two, if you aren’t too big.” 

“T am big, very big,” came the answer, or words that seemed 
to carry this meaning. ‘There is never enough for two if I am 
one of them. Touch it before I come, if you dare!” A loud, 
rudely-toned, defiant, ill-bred voice it was; just such as a huge 
over-grown wolf, knowing his own strength, and—like all wolves 
—a bully by nature, would employ. 

Ivan really showed great courage; possibly it was of the 
Dutch variety, superinduced by English whiskey; but there it 
was. He gave soft answers, designed to turn away wrath. He 
howled strictly to time, waiting—according to lupine etiquette— 
for the reply, and then howling again. The were-wolf came 
nearer and nearer; one could make sure of this by his voice 
which was louder and more terrible at each recurrence. Ivan 
trembled from head to foot, but stuck to his guns. Between his 
howlings he crossed himself and muttered prayers. Even Baxter 
was agitated. 

Suddenly the Englishman half raised his rifle—it was still quite 
dark and he could see little or nothing—and pulled the trigger. 
Ivan yelled with terror. 

A great dusky form loomed ‘before his eyes; he too fired; it 
howled or roared, and seemed to advance—Baxter fired again. 

Then there was a snarling and a snapping of teeth, and a great 
scuffing and rending of twigs and kicking up of snow and pine 
needles. Baxter quickly rammed another pair of cartridges into 
his gun; Ivan was on his knees crying and crossing himself, 
Baxter swept him off them, out of his way; he fired twice 
more—— 

“Light the lantern, fool, and stop blubbering,” cried angry 
Johnnie a moment later; “he is certainly badly wounded, we 
must follow him up and find him.” 

Ivan obeyed, trembling. “It is useless,” he said, “we only go 
to our ruin—let him be, my lord, and let us thank Heaven that 
we have escaped.” Baxter snatched the lantern from his hand 
and plunged into the forest. There was blood here and there, 
and the snow close by had been much kicked about and trodden ; 
but the wolf had gone. 

Baxter followed for half a mile, but a gust of wind blew his 
lantern out, and he found his way back with difficulty and, be it 
admitted, not without trepidation, He found Ivan hugging his 
ikon. The keeper uttered a sigh of relief. 

“Tt is better to leave the Evil One alone,” was all he said. 
What Baxter replied is not recorded. He had had the worst of 
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luck, but he still hoped that by daylight he would be able to 
track his quarry down. He would do so if he had to ride a 
hundred leagues—he swore it. 

But he was still at breakfast when an extraordinary thing 
happened. A man ora ghost suddenly appeared, inquiring for 
the English lord. 

This was no other than the herdsman Timothy Harkof; the 
very man who, according to Ivan, had been slain by the Liéshui, 
or wood-demons, for conduct reflecting upon their honour, and his 
soul sent to inhabit the body of a wolf. 

Not only did Timothy appear alive and in excellent health, but 
he brought with him the corpse of the were-wolf, which he had 
found in the forest and lifted with difficulty tnto his cart. Ivan 
introduced the little man into Baxter’s presence. Ivan’s attitude 
was solemn and mysterious, but his solemnity was chastened by 
the spirit of obvious relief and triumph. 

“Timothy is not, of course, conscious of the fact,” he explained : 
“but it is certain that when the English lord shot the wolf, 
using the bullets of the wise woman, he released the soul of 
Timothy from the bondage of the wolf’s body and restored it to 
its own.” 

Timothy, it appeared, doubtless for reasons of his own, was 
pleased to adopt this theory. He could not, he declared, recollect 
much of what had happened between the night of his defiant 
exploit of dancing in the holy place of the Liéshui and this 
morning. 

“T think I slept,” he said, “and suddenly I found myself driving 
homewards through the forest.” 

Baxter invited Timothy to remain behind when he despatched 
Ivan and Spiridon from the breakfast room. 

“Now, my friend,” he said; “ the truth, please.” 

“T have told it to the English lord,” said Timothy, paling. 

“Tell it again then, with corrections; there is a police depart- 
ment in St. Petersburg; come, where have you been?” 

“Staying with my aunt at Ruchee,” faltered Timothy. 

“And why this posing as one restored from the bondage of the 
wood-demon? What have you gained by it? Why could you not 
have returned earlier to prove the tale a lie?” 

Timothy remained silent. 

“T have heard of your exploits, my friend,” said Baxter; “ you 
are a rogue, Timothy, but you have done it very well; you may 
keep Katerina’s book of charms; but Peter Abranof’s packet of 
money, and Gregory Panof's light cart, must be restored. What 
about the sheep and lambs—did you or the wolf have them?” 
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“Tt was I, my lord,” blubbered Timothy, falling on his knees 
and crossing himself, “ but they are eaten long since.” 

“Well, see that the money and the cart find their way back ; 
that’s all. Stay, what made you think of this trickery ?” 

“T thought of it when I heard that a big wolf was about, my 
lord; I heard also that I was believed to be dead, killed by the 
wood-demons——” 

“T gee,” said Baxter. Then he gave Timothy a drink, which 
was foolish, and a tip, which was quite wrong; he was wicked 
enough to admire Timothy, and was thinking more of his ability 
than of his rascality. 

As for Ivan, his reputation among the villagers is now un- 
rivalled. Both he and the wise woman suffer somewhat from 
swelled head, and the old woman drives a large trade. She curses 
bullets for a district as wide as England. 

. Frep WaHisHaw. 
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Che Crucifying of Macuulty. 


Sprocker’s Waarr, E.; owners, Blathwayt, Chetwynd, and 
Myder. Look through ‘Kelly’s Directory’ and you will fail to 
find either wharf or firm. The structure exists, in a vague 
fashion, in the hazy distances of my memory. Blathwayt is dead. 
Chetwynd is inmate of a large and airy institution in the weald 
of Sussex, and passes most of his time in trying to persuade his 
keepers that he is Mr. Vanderbilt of America. Herbert Myder 
has shaken the dust of London from his feet, and is supervisor of 
an oyer-sea bonanza. At the time of my story, he was managing 
partner of Sprocket’s, and a lively, handsome fellow, who paid 
more attention to light comedy than to the business that made 
his father rich. The firm’s chief spinner of dividends was Moss- 
man—strenuous, bandy-legged Mossman—the master-stevedore. 

I was employed in checking fiscal dues on certain goods 
imported by the firm, and warehoused at Sprocket’s. I had two 
assistants, Magley and Mulligan—originals of the purest water, 
and confirmed dipsomaniacs. We were kept tolerably busy. 
Day after day, through six weary months, I sat cocked up in a 
glass case on the top floor, with a clerk of Sprocket’s beside me, 
and drowsily jotted down particulars of bags and bales, as they 
slid from weighing-stand to shoot. Weary work, weary work, 
for a man of active mind! ‘The droning call of the weigher, the 
steady creak of the machine, the ever-recurring “ whish ” of the 
packages as they vanished down the shoot, kept me half the time 
fighting slumber. 

Mossman, a conscientious tyrant to his labourers, made a point 
of being as civil as possible to me and my coadjutors, knowing 
that, as revenue officers, we had it in our power to delay or 
further his dealings. “I treat my hofficers as gentlemen,” he 
would say, “and expect ’em to felicitate the work.” (He meant 
“ facilitate.”) “It should be the motter of every revenue hofficer 
to give felicity to work and business.” Then, by way of adding 
to the doubtful “ felicity” of work as exemplified at Sprocket’s, 
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he would pause, listen a moment, and leap into the air as though 
bitten by a tarantula. “There he is again!” he would shout. 
“That blanked Macnulty, his scale’s stopped again, I can hear 
it’s stopped. I'll have him out of it!” And away he would 
rush like a whirlwind. 

I grew desirous of knowing Macnulty, who was a clerk of 
Sprocket’s, employed on a lower floor. It was a standing puzzle 
to me how, whilst exciting Mossman’s ire half-a-dozen times a 
day, he managed to escape dismissal. My opportunity came. 
Mossman buttonholed me one Saturday afternoon as I was leaving 
the warehouse. 

“T want you to do me a favour,” he said. “I’ve a clerk under 
me named Macnulty—you may have heard me carryin’-on about 
him. He’s a bit on velvet here. It seems he got a hintroduction 
to Mister Myder, and Mister Myder was that took in with his 
soft sawder that he sent him to me, with a note statin’ that I 
was to find the bearer some light, gentlemanly employment. 
‘Gentlemanly employment,’ thinks I, ‘there’s a ’eap o’ that at 
Sprocket’s, I’m sure!’ Well, I puts him at the scale, alonger 
your Mister Mulligan, Pretty soon I finds out something’s 
wrong. Wot with Mulligan layin’ down the lor about Ome Rule, 
and Macnulty agreein’ with him and drorin’ him out, blest if I 
could get ’arf-a-day’s work out o’ their gang! SoI puts Macnulty 
afonger your Mister Magley. ‘Ten times wuss, then. He gots 
blarneyin’ Magley till the old gent didn’t know whether he was 
on hidPend or his eels, and next thing Magley drifts on to the 
lush, and I could get no work done at all. But, do wot I will, 
I can’t catch Macnulty red-’anded. I know that he’s ever- 
lastingly shootin’ his mouth when he oughter be takin’ down 
weights. I can hear the rattle of his scale gettin’ slower and 
slower, but so sure as I make a bolt for him it quickens up just 
as I get within range, and I find him stickin’ down weights and 
ballyraggin’ the men, same as if ho had the work at heart. 
There’s no use in my askin’ either Mulligan or Magley—he’s 
put the spell on both of ’em. So I’m goin’ to put him alonger 
you on Monday mornin’, and I want you to make me fly to his 
way 0’ workin’, so as I can catch him right in the middle of one 
of his spoutin’ fits, with the scale stopped and everybody listenin’. 
Then I’ll boot him hoff the premises, whether Mister Myder likes 
it or not!” 

An astounding proposal, but desire for acquaintance with 
Macnulty kept down the rising retort, and I made some kind of 
non-committal answer. Monday arrived, and I encountered on 
the fourth landing a tall, pale, beardless man, spectacled and 
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long-haired. His face was classically handsome, the eyes and 
brow being specially attractive. In the mouth and chin lurked 
something nebulously effeminate, something hinting that here 
was a man who might occasionally stupefy himself with morphia 
or opium. Slightly grizzled at the temples; age about forty. 

“Good morning,” said he, extending a hand white and slender 
as a lady’s. “I hear we are to be partners. May I express a 
hope that our companionship may be more agreeable than our 
occupation ?” 

From that moment checking dues lost its monotony. Mac- 
nulty’s tongue and accomplishments captured me. He seemed to 
have read every book worth reading, and his accuracy in quota- 
tion was marvellous. A linguist, too, erudite of three languages 
dear to bookmen—French, German, Italian—but above all, deeply 
cognisant of that greatest vehicle of literature, English undefiled 
—the English of Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, Hazlitt, De 
Quincey, Thackeray, Ruskin. Also, a dilettante Socialist, aud 
discursive that way, yet utterly hopeless of the mob. 

“Observe our companions in thraldom,” said he, that very 
afternoon, as we sat at the scale together. ‘“ How shall they find 
redemption ? Who, or what, can teach men that wear such 
countenances? Theirs are worse than the faces Dante dreamel 
of—the faces scarred by the ‘fiery sleet.’ And mark, they are 
contented in their ugliness—thankful in their misery. Sprocket’s 
has them, body and soul.” 

“These things must be,’ said I. “Work must go on. This 
system is necessary to the existence of a great commercial nation.” 

“So be it,” he replied, in a tone of lofty weariness, whilst the 
scale creaked languorously, and the “ wharf rats” conferred in 
whispers on the coming Derby. “So be it—the unhallowed A ueu 
of Society sanctions the doom. Yet may Chance, or Providence, 
or Destiny, or whatever power shapes men’s lives, have my 
deliverance in store!” 

Then he swiftly copied a string of items from my book, and 
shouted, “Come, boys, keep the scale moving! We shan’t earn 
our salt!” And round the corner came Mossman, purple and 
gasping, balked of his prey once more. It was wonderful, the 
way Macnulty timed him. 

* * * * * 

A few days after I took over Macnulty, Mossman met me on the 
stair, and confidentially buttonholed me. “’Elp me Bob,” said he, 
*‘ your scale ain’t done two days’ work this last week, sir, and for 
the life o’ me I can’t nobble him. Wot isitas he gets hup to, 
every time my back’s turned?” 
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“Mr. Mossman,” said I, “I will thank you not to pester me 
with any more of your objectionable confidences. Do your own 
dirty work, I——” 

“ By the hokey,” shouted Mossman, dashing his hat upon the 
landing, “it’s lucky for some people that the public’s their 
employer, not Sprocket’s! I'd like to know who they think they 
are, hinsultin’ men what’s trusted with the management of a ’eap 
o’ business? Blank me, a feller has to stand by and see loafin’ 
goin’ on, and if he hopens his mouth his nose is bit off by a—by 
—_” 

“ Mossman,” said I, “it appears to me you are making a set 
at Macnulty. If I detect anything unfair, I shall write to Mr. 
Myder.” 

He gave me one bloodshot glance of mingled rage and reproach, 
and walked away. He was brave—brave and conscientious ac- 
cording to his lights—even as Javert. 

Macnulty’s attitude towards his enemy was one of serene con- 
tempt. I told him of what had passed between me and Mossman, 
and the wan splendour of a tolerant smile illumined his pallid 
face. ‘The man can’t help it,” he warbled. “ He is of the type 
bizarre—-the men who, for pay or privilege, fight in the press, 
rally the fliers, and urge the skulkers forward at the sword’s 
point, whilst the gentlemen who get the credit are away on top 
of a hill, waiting to grasp the psychological moment. I havea 
theory that all the hustlers—the Joabs that make the Davids— 
the Alan Brecks of warfare—are, like Mossman, bandy-legged. 
There is an aflinity between bandy-leggedness and diabolic 
aptitude for provoking and sustaining the dementia styled 
energetic action—an affinity deserving close and philosophical 
observation. Stunted and bandy-legged men have ever been the 
best fighters. There were Robert Curthose and Richard Crook- 
back, and the rest of them—there are the Goorkhas, the best 
soldiers of our day—the Japs, who in fifty years’ time will have 
conquered the world. Mossman would make a splendid Goorkha. 
Have you read much of Guy de Maupassant? I am busy, for 
the third time, with his——- Excuse me, what was your last total ? 
Thanks. Hurry up, boys—put’em through! This is slower than 
a funeral!” 

I knew whom to expect. Mossman, beet-faced and gasping— 
Mossman, the prey of a horrid, baffled desire, yet master of him- 
self, and with an expression in his bloodshot eye that said, “ Lo, 
I wait! A clear case, and then strike, though all the revenue 
officers that ever totted dues were against me!” 

Yet the weeks went by, and the blow fell not. Work slackened, 
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and there was an occasional “silent scale”—always ours. “No 
graft for your scale to-day, Macnulty,” Mossman would bellow. 
“Go into the sample room and work up the books. It wouldn’t 
make a’eap 0’ difference, if your scale was knocked off altogether!” 

Things would go on gloriously in the sample-room. We had 
the place pretty nearly to ourselves, its only other occupant being 
“Blind Jimmy,” a derelict craneman who had lost his eyesight 
through a scald, and to whom Mossman had promised constant 
employment, conditional on his foregoing action for damages 
against the firm. Jimmy was the most dexterous of blind men. 
He could find his way all over the warehouse, and make up and 
label samples, identifying the goods by touch, “like greased 
lightning.” When the scale was silent I had little to do, and 
Mae, with a heap of arrears in his accounts, did next to nothing. 
We passed away the time with dramatic rehearsals. Mac was an 
admirable elocutor and mimic, and could imitate to perfection 
the mannerisms of the leading actors. The high-shouldered, 
halting gait, the doddering dip of the head, the deep, catarrhal 
tones—he had them at instant command. Jimmy, whose sense 
of hearing, even for a blind man, was wonderfully acute, would 
halt in his work, and listen spellbound to Mac’s declamations. 

But it was great to watch the eyeless one when Macnulty, 
abandoning legitimate drama, impersonated in dumb show the 
notables of Sprocket’s—Mossman, little shrewdfaced Wankey, 
the head sampler, big, shambling Coulson, the lift-man, and the 
fat policeman at the gate. Jimmy would almost seem to behold 
the thing. He would sit in a corner, his meek, hideous face 
drooped, his whole fund of energy concentrated into listening, 
and anxiously note every footfall, every rustle of the impersona- 
tor’s clothing, ending with triumphant identification. 

“That’s Mister Mossman,” he would chirrup, as Mac floundered 
swiftly round the room. ‘ Mister Mossman, walkin’ on the sides 
of his feet.” 

“Pad-pad!” Mac would amble heavily back and forward. 
“ That’s Coulson swabbin’ along,” Jimmy would say. 

Mac would primly toddle past, halt, and put his hand to his 
tail-pocket. “That's Mister Magley,” the blind man would cry— 
“Mister Magley, when he’s just about ’arf sprung. Takin’ out 
his snuffbox, he is.” 

“I’m a strange fellow,” said Macnulty one day, at the end of a 
rehearsal. “I believe three-fourths of my mental equipment is 
emotion, the remaining fourth vanity. Candidly, I can’t exist 
without an audience. This deadly-dull occupation would drive 
me mad, but for these odd hours of display.” 
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“T can understand it,” I said, “But why don’t you try for 
something better?” 

“The needs of the present cripple me,” he replied. “Ihave a 
bed-ridden wife—an amiable, though utterly unaccordant partner, 
whom I married long ago in a fit of foolish self-abandonment. At 
that forlorn shrine I am bound to sacrifice liberty and my own 
esteem. But for that innocent clog, Sprocket’s would never have 
known me.” 

I was deeply affected. ‘“Macnulty,” said I, “I thought there 
must be something of the kind. Can I be of any assistance? 
There are no calls on me, except my own little needs, and a few 
extravagances I can well spare. May I——” 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid you don’t know me yet,” he 
said, with an ineffable smile. “Many thanks for this genuine 
indication of friendship, but I cannot accept pecuniary assistance. 
I must fight my own battle, and in Fate’s good time, perhaps, 
relief may come. Excuse me, I am wanted on the third floor.” 

* * * * * 

That night I strolled up the Strand with Mulligan, and we 
talked of Macnulty. “He's a fine fellow” said Mul., who was 
nearly half-seas over. ‘“ A genius, I call him—and a born actor, 
that should be making his fortune on the stage. Last Friday, I 
was sitting af me desk in the lunch-hour (divil a bit o’ decent 
fish can be got within a mile o’ Sprocket’s for love or money, 80 
I lunched off a biscuit and a quartern of whisky), and I heard him 
practising in the sample-room, all by himself. You'd think ’twas 
Barry Sullivan at his best!” 

I told the pathetic story of Mac’s self-immolation, and the 
honest Irishman bubbled over with sympathy and rage. 

“°Tis a blaggard shame,” said he, “’Twould be a Christian 
act to welt the sowl out o’ Mossman—the vulgar thief of a nigger- 
driver that he is! And ye tell me the lad refused your aid? 
Bedad, he’s a gentleman, every inch of him, and the likes of 
him chained down to Sprocket’s and thirty bob a week—it 
chokes me to think of it! Come into Mooney’s and have a 
drink,” 

We visited Mooney’s, and the nectar of Ireland flowed so freely 
that when we came out, still talking of Macnulty and his martyr- 
dom, Mulligan was moved to tears, and vowed that he would 
break. every bone in Mossman’s body next time he met him. We 
went into the pit at “The Gaiety,” where Mulligan fell asleep, 
and snored so loud that a peevish little man sitting near called 
one of the attendants to wake him. After the consequent jangle, 
Mul. went to the bar for a refresher, and I too, just to keep him 
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quiet. As we were returning to our seats, he suddenly gripped 
my arm, and pulled me behind one of the pillars. 

“Don’t move a fut,” said he. “Stand close, and give me your 
attention. Tell me now, do me eyes deceive me, or who is it 
that’s sitting “longside the lady up in the box there—she wid no 
clothes on her shoulders?” 

“By heaven,” said I, “it’s Macnulty!” 

Not a shadow of doubt on the matter. There, in evening-dress, 
with a pretty, piquant little dame as vis-a-vis, lolled the martyr 
of Sprocket’s, languidly scanning the performance. He had the 
air of one who had been brought there against his will—of a 
dutiful cavalier who, for one night only, and that but to please 
the fair, had shelved his taste for legitimate drama, and was 
extending contemptuous toleration to the gaudy banalities of 
Tittle Jack Sheppard. His companion was enjoying the perform- 
ance mightily—her eyes and teeth were beautifully in evidence. 

“Come out o’ this!” gasped Mul., dragging me away, “I want 
to get into the open air, and think it over!” 

When we got outside, he discovered that the air of the Strand 
was not sufficiently searching to clarify his faculties, so lugged 
me into Mooney’s. He imbibed a whisky, then turned a dubious 
eye on me. 

“Bedad,” said he, “but that I’ve known ye so long, I'd be 
inclined to pick a quarrel wid ye over this. It’s too bad, alto- 
gether, to take a rise out of an old pal this way.” 

“Mul.,” said I, “I swear that I but repeated Macnulty’s words, 
I’m as much surprised as yourself over this.” 

“Would I could believe yo,” said he, “but I can’t. Ye 
invented it—ye invented every word of it. A bedridden wife, 
eh, and thirty bob a week, and a box at the Gayty, and a boiled 
shirt as wide as a barn-door, and madam tapping ye wid her fan, 
and that’s the way we crucify Macnulty? I see through it all. 
Sure, he’s a litherary swell, that’s what he is, and taking a turn 
at Sprocket’s to get acquainted wid the submerged tenth, and 
then out will come a novel will sell by the hunder thousand ! 
And ye’re in the secret, me smock-faced bhoy, and, not content 
wid that, ye go about to make an omadhaun of me—yes, bedad, to 
work me up into copy! By the holy Frost, if Macnulty, or what- 
ever his true name may be, shows up Denis Mulligan other than 
he is—which is the highth of a gentleman—the bating I promised 
Mossman will be nothing to the bating he'll get—faith, I'll break 
his long carcase in two! I bid ye a very good-night, me fly 
bhoy, and I'll thank ye to choose other than Denis Mulligan in 
future to play your smart thricks upon!” 
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Away he stalked, stiff as a poker, and vanished amid the 
shadows of Holywell Street. 
* * * * * 

Wonder at the scene I had witnessed kept me awake all night, 
and I turned up at Sprocket’s next morning weary as the 
Wandering Jew. Mulligan was represented by a “sick-note,” 
and the mysterious Macnulty was tallying bales on the quay. 
There was nothing for me to do, and I cast around for a haven 
of repose. Behind the sample-room was a little snuggery, used 
for odd lumber, and in that den, like Bunyan of old, I laid me 
down to sleep, and, even as he, as I slept I dreamed a dream. 
Oh, but it was an eerie dream; Macnulty, Mulligan, Blind Jimmy, 
Mossman, and a piquante little brunette with shapely shoulders 
went in and out of it in endless transmogrification. Torpor must 
have supervened, for I woke in the end mightily refreshed, though 
bathed in perspiration, for in my tossings I had drawn over mo 
a mass of empty coffee bags, and lay rolled in them like a mouse 
in its nest. Just one eye was unscreened, and as I peered 
drowsily out of the dunnage I beheld something that set me 
thinking. Blind Jimmy, his ear pressed against the partition 
that divided the snuggery from the sample room, crouched within 
four yards of ms, listening for all he was worth. His face was 
dreadful to look at, the flabby mouth and negro-like nostrils at 
fall stretch, the whole mask of unwashed flesh instinct with 
attention. What could le be doing? 

“Qlang! clang!” The dinner bell! Curious, to lie aud listen 
to Sprocket’s disgorging! A halt in the clatter of the trucks— 
arush of feet on the floors—a stream of footfalls ebbing along 
the passages and dying away, with a diminishing roar of voices, 
down the stair. Two minutes of that, and Sprocket’s was silent. 
Then from the sample-room came the sound of slow-stepping feet 
—Macnulty preparing to amuse himself, as was his wont in the 
dinner-hour, with dramatic recital. Then came pealing the 
ancient Anarchist’s subtle incitement to mutiny :— 


“TI know where I will wear this dagger, then— 
Cassius from bondage shall deliver Cassius.” 


Heavens, what a style! Old stubborn Casca, we know that 
this blade is tempered steel, and, by the immortal gods, our hearts 
are of the same! We will down with the tyrant, and lave us, 
even to the elbow, in his blood! 

Shades of Garrick and Kemble, attend! Lift thine head, old 
high-browed master of heroic verse, in that dark grave by Avon 
—lift thine head and listen ; here speaks an actor indeed! Does 
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that human mole understand? He must—he must! Silence, now, 
and, now, a gentle creaking. What the dickens is Macnulty 
doing? What is he fumbling with? I can hear him breathing 
hard—I have caught the blind man’s gift! 

More stately elocuting. We are with Lear and the drenched 
Fool on the storm-swept heath. Cataracts and hurricanes, do 
your worst! Nothing can wound this stunned soul but the 
memory of those daughters of mine—those unsexed, flint-souled 
Jezebels! “Creak—creak—fumble—fumble!” What 7s he doing? 
The blind man knows—look at him; was there ever such a 
grin of hellish satisfaction? Macnulty must be tampering 
with the Decalogue to throw his brother-man into so baleful an 
ecstasy. 

That sound was caused by the closing of a panel, or I am no 
judge. That—well, that was something dropped—a little bundle 
—and that— well, that was a good round oath, uttered by Macnulty 
over his own clumsiness. Now Mac is off to the stairway, Prospero’s 
abjuration pealing magnificently as he goes :— 


“., . deeper far than ever plummet sounded, 
T’ll drown my book.” 


He is gone, and the blind man is going, too. I would be the 
veriest blockhead in London did I not scent in this disaster 
dogging Macnulty. After them, now. 

I rushed past Jimmy, who shouted in surprise, and reached 
aimlessly for me. Down the stair I went, three steps at a time. 
I reached the street and looked around for Macnulty. No sign 
of him. The men were mustering to re-enter. 

I lingered a minute amid the gathering crowd, and as I got 
clear Mossman passed me from behind, a tall, bulky man with 
him. They turned swiftly down Spinnaker’s Alley, the crooked 
passage running diagonally through Sprocket’s Buildings. 

I walked to the end of Blackman’s Lane and gazed right and 
left along the great belt of traffic. Nothing illuminative there. 
I tarried some ten minutes, then leisurely walked back. When 
within fifty yards of the wharf I saw Macnulty, Mossman, and 
the tall stranger emerge from Spinnaker’s and enter Sprocket’s. 
I followed, and beheld— 

Macnulty, standing by the office fire-place, angelically-resigned 
of aspect, but with three great blobs of perspiration showing on 
his lofty brow. His overcoat lay on the floor, and beside it 
a pile of cinnamon samples and a little box labelled “Ambergris.” 
The tall man was busy with a knife, slashing away at the inner 
edge of Mac’s waistband. Mossman stood by, his face terrifically 
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inflamed, and half-a-dozen astounded clerks and messengers com- 
pleted the tableau. 

“You're just in time, sir,” spluttered Mossman. ‘We've 
collared your pet arter all, you see, and now what do you 
think of him? I was a fool, too; it took a blind man—a man 
with no more eyesight than a dead wall—to find him out.” 

Macnulty addressed me in tremulous tones. “I am glad you 
are at hand, sir,” he said, “ to witness this outrage. These people 
hold no warrant to sanction their proceedings—they——” 

“T reckon this is warrant enough,” said the detective, hauling 
out of the delinquent’s waistband two long, narrow linen bags. 
“T suppose you can identify this stuff, Mr. Mossman ?” 

“This stuff” was about half-a-peck of valuable spices. The 
wretched fellow was loaded with plunder—he had goods on him 
to the value of ten or twelve pounds. I turned, sick and trembling 
and walked into the street. Mossman followed. 

“ Excuse me for bellerin’ out at you, sir,” said he. “I’m that 
flummuxed I ’ardly know what I’m doin’. We've missed lots o’ 
things lately, but I didn’t suspect Aim, till Jimmy told me just 
now. He listened at the wall, did Jimmy, and heard him breakin’ 
into the closet where we keep the vallyble stuff—the ambergris 
and sich. We had a ’tec’ on watch at the gate, but he was as 
green as me till Jimmy ran down and put us up toit. We bolted 
arter the bounder, and spotted him goin’ into a little coffee-’ouse 
in the main road. We follered him upstairs, and pinched him. 
It seems he occupied a room there, and we found it ’arf full o’ 
goods—and not all our goods, either. I reckon there’s a ’underd 
pounds worth o’ stuff there—all dock and wharf plunder, by the 
look of it. We've left a bobby in charge. This feller must be 
the leader of a reg’lar gang o’ dock thieves. The’tec’s just gone 
through his pockets, and found about forty pound in gold on him. 
To think of it—me watchin’ to catch him spoutin’ and hinderin’ 
the work, and him a-riflin’ the show every day! This is wot he 
stopped in at meal hours for, when I thought he was doin’ ’Amlet 
and ’Oratio! Shake ’ands, sir—we’ve been ill friends a long time 
—may this be a lesson to both of us!” 

I left him without answer, and went upstairs. On the fourth 
landing I met Blind Jimmy. He listened a moment, and 
identified me. 

“Did you hear about Macnulty?” he asked. “He's been 
breakin’ into the sample-closet, and the Lord knows wot. 
They’ve pinched him. Mister Mossman ’ollered up the pipe and 
told me.” 

I pushed him aside, and went on, Had I thrown a little more 
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weight into that push, I believe it would have sent the poor 
wretch headlong down the stair. Such an unreasoning savage is 
man, when hard fact has shattered one of his idols! 

* * * * * 

Macnulty escaped with three months’ imprisonment. “ He 
didn’t have no lawyer,” said Mossman to me. “Conducted his 
own case—never asked no questions, and gave the Bench no 
trouble. But when it came to‘’Ave you anything to say?’ he 
ups and tells the story of his life—how he was mad for readin’ 
and study, and his wages was so little he couldn’t get the books 
he wanted, and that had tempted him. Then he throwed himself 
on the mercy of the Court. I never ’eard nothing like it afore. 
The patter slipped from him like oil, and blest if I didn’t begin to 
think they'd let him off and transport me for life! When I came 
out, a lot o’ them waterside Ooligans was agoin’ for me—for 
‘puttin’ the poor toff away!’ Says I, ‘ Come hon, the hull lot 
o’ ye!’ and I meant it, too—I felt that mad, to see folks with sich 
hupside-down notions ! 

“There was a little woman in court, cryin’ like anything—a 
little dressy ’ussy in sealskins, and with one o’ them big feather 
things round her neck—a pretty little tart as ever I see. She 
went to the police afterwards, and demanded the money they 
found on Mac, and they gave her it. That was his wife as he 
useter talk about—the one that he said was paralysed in both 
legs, and ’adn’t been out o’ bed for seven year. I told Mister 
’Erbert Myder about her, and he flushed up all red, and nearly 
bit my ’ead off. He said I oughtn’t to have put the ’tec’ on to 
Macnulty at all—said it would give the wharf a bad name and lose 
us custom. Says he ‘If you had kepta proper look out, the thing 
couldn’t have ’appened, and as for your suggestion to raise that 
blind man’s wages, I think it’s ridiculous. When he’s listenin’ 
behind partitions he’s doin’ no work, and, as you oughter know, 
we want no loafers at Sprocket’s !’ 

“ That’s the kind o’ thanks a feller gets, for doin’ of his dooty, 
and slavin’ and cussin’ the eyes out of his ’ead. But that I didn’t 
like to throw thirty years’ service away, I’d have told him some- 
thing. Id have told him his father would never have hacted 
that way, and I’d have slung his bloomin’ employ at his ’ead, I 
would. Nothing goes down nowadays but play-hactin’, and 
loafin’ and sealskins and chickery-pokery. I know wot I know 
about folks wot’s wharfingers o’ days and patrons o’ the stage o’ 
nights. But it’s tough—it’s tough—to slave the innards out o’ 
yourself to protect property and felicitate business, and that kind o’ 
thanks when you’ve done. And you was as bad as hanybody, sir, and 
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so was all the hofficers, and hang me if I don’t believe you think 
more 0’ Macnulty, arter all he’s done, than you do o’ Jem 
Mossman!” 

Poor Mossman! He was an honest, emphatic creature, but 
when honest effort wipes out interesting personalities, and even 
goes so far as to trample on the pink toes of the little blind god, 
it gets more kicks than halfpence. 


Grorae BARTRAM. 
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Monsieur. 


Tue handsome French poodle roused himself from his afternoon 
sleep, and stretching himself, stalked across the room with solemn 
dignity and offered his paw with its encircling bangle of silver to 
the quiet black-robed figure lying inertly on the couch. 

His paw was instantly shaken, and Helen Craven sat upright 
and fondled the wise if fantastic black head. ; 

“ Poor Monsieur, were you lonely, dear?” She sighed, and 
walked to the fireplace to look at the clock on the high mantel- 
shelf. “That is what I am, Monsieur, have been for five years, 
and doubly so now.” 

Monsieur executed a solemn pirouette just to show his satisfac- 
tion at hearing the sound of her voice again, and ran with agility 
to bang the door that a man-servant carrying coals had just 
opened. 

“Ts it still raining, Stafford?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“You need not bring in tea, Iam going out. You will see that 
Monsieur has his slice of bread and butter.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The man looked with respect at the grotesque figure standing 
beside his mistress. Monsieur was idolised in the servants’ 
quarters, and when he condescended to visit them was well-nigh 
overpowered by adulation. 

“ Shall I order the carriage, ma’am ?” 

“No, I am only going round to Lucy Street.” 

When the man had gone, and Monsieur had clashed the door 
on his retreating heels, for into his already over-educated mind it 
could not be impressed that it was otherwise than right to shut 
every open door with as much vigour as possible, Miss Craven 
knelt down on the hearthrug with her eyes fixed sorrowfully on 
the fire. 

It was dusk when she roused herself from her abstraction and 
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entered the little crowded house in Lucy Street. Several times 
in every week she found her way there. Her friend, the curate’s 
busy little wife, was a cousin of the dead man she loved and 
mourned. For five years she had waited his return, faithful to 
him in every breath she drew, living only on his last words, “ You 
won't forget me, Helen? Promise me you won’t forget me.” A 
long look from a pair of blue eyes for once without their sparkling 
look of gaiety, and a close clasp of his hand. That was all; there 
had been no word of love, but the man’s eyes had spoken and the 
woman’s eyes had given up their secret in the agony of parting. 
Many a woman has lived a lifetime on less, and as the years went 
on Helen magnified it into more. She idealised him, and sleeping 
and waking kept this idealised image in her heart. 

For five years she had hidden this in her own breast, not even 
her one close friend had guessed her secret. She had listened to 
his brief letters—he had always frankly confessed that he hated 
letter-writing—never once felt vexed that he did not write to 
her, or acknowledged to herself what untold happiness it would 
have been to write to him. She had heard a message now and 
again, a brief mention of her name, with shy content, and Mrs. 
Grainger had known nothing until the arrival of the sudden news 
of his death in Amritsar, and the girl’s grief, awful and pitiable 
in its suppression, had laid all bare to her. Since that Mrs, 
Grainger had been the sweetest and most sympathetic of com- 
forters. She, too, bad dearly loved her dead cousin, he had been 
as a young brother to her. The two women were drawn closely 
together by the ties of love and death. 

When Mrs. Grainger came to Helen in the tiny drawing-room, 
there was a subtle change in her, not less tenderness in her 
welcome, but an aroused angry sparkle in her eyes. They 
softened with a quick fugitive look of pity as they rested on her 
friend’s beautiful pale face. 

“ You dear thing, how good of you to come out this abominable 
day.” 

“T was so lonely, Enid.” 

“ Poor soul! I think I should be lonely too in that great house 
of yours, and that very respectable Stafford would freeze me to 
the core. I should either die in a week or play all kinds of mad 
pranks just to see his look of horror.” She rattled away this non- 
sense, conscious that it was nonsense, but with a new unwilling- 
ness to talk of graver things. 

Helen smiled faintly. She threw off her rich cloak, and her 
friend, standing small and dark beside her, put her hand 
impulsively on the slender black-sleeved arm. 
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“ Helen, I wish you would not wear this.” 

“ Why not—you do?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the little woman quickly. “He was my 
cousin, poor Douglas! But I don’t like to see you wearing black 
for him.” 

“You think I have no right?” A burning flush passed over 
Miss Craven’s fair grave face and left it as pale as ever. ‘“ Who 
has a better right to make an outward sign of love?” 

“Yes, yes, dear,” said the other hurriedly. “ But if he has not 
been faithful? If he should have forgotten? Men do forget.” 

Helen turned upon her with angry eyes. 

“You are traducing the dead.* Then the fire died away. 
“ Don’t—don’t take my only comfort from me,” she said faintly. 
“If I thought that it would break my heart.” 

“You poor soul—keep your faith then.” The little woman’s 
brilliant eyes filled with tears. “I am different—that thought 
would cure me.” 

“T don’t want to be cured.” 

Mrs. Grainger shook her head rather dubiously. 

“ You are too young to talk so, Helen.” Then she changed the 
subject with an abruptness that struck Miss Craven as almost 
heartless. 

“My nurse has gone home this afternoon, and I am looking 
after the cherubs myself. Come up to the nursery and Martha 
shall bring us a cup of tea there. You—you don’t mind?” 
There was a nervous eagerness in her manner as she waited for 
Helen’s answer. 

“You know that Ido not. I love the dear little souls, but I 
fear that I am not in tune with them to-day.” 

“The best thing that could happen to you, Helen, would be for 
you to marry and have children of your own.” 

Helen looked at her with mute reproach, and a dignified rebuke 
in her silence that had the effect of closing Mre. Grainger’s 
obstinate little mouth. For the first time Helen felt with sorrow- 
ful surprise that she was out of sympathy with her friend. How 
could she talk so—so heartlessly—with the remembrance of that 
fair head lying low in Amritsar ? 

The two elder cherubs launched themselves wholesale upon 
Helen and asked for Monsieur. She smiled at them and talked to 
them, but the tenderness of her welcome was reserved for the 
baby boy lying contentedly cn his crawling rug, with his thumb 
in his mouth. As she bent over him, and the suffocating embrace 
of the eldest cherub relaxed a little of its fervour, she became 
conscious of the presence of a fourth child in the room. A little 
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sturdy fellow of two years old, perhaps, with fair hair and splendid 
dark eyes, and straight, rather frowning black brows. Quite 
indifferent to their entrance, he was engrossed in trying to dis- 
engage a big black cat that was one of the embroidered adorn- 
ments of the baby’s rug. 

“Enid, have you three children, or four?” She looked down 
at the little stranger with bright perplexity in her eyes. 

“You ought to know.” Enid stooped to fasten the white shoe 
of her boy. 

“Then who is this? He has a look of your children.” 

“A waif—a homeless orphan—no, no, I will not call him so. 
This is his home, and he will be as dear to me as my own.” 

With a sudden burst of tenderness that was almost tragic in its 
fierceness she clasped the little fellow in her motherly arms. 

“ Tell me about him, Enid.” 

“ There is little to tell. He is the child of—relations. They 
are both dead, and his home will be here, unless—a better one 
arises.” 

“Is there any chance of other relations claiming him?” 

“There are none nearer than myself.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“An odd one for such a mite—Jason Rous. But he is called 
Sonny.” 

“Let me have him, Enid!” 

“Helen!” The colour swept into Mrs. Grainger’s face. 
“ You—you mean it?” 

“Why not? Iwill bring him up as though he were my very 
own. You have three to care for, give him to me. Your house is 
full of blessings, mine is empty. It will bring a new interest 
into my life. Enid, I must have him.” 

Already the woman’s pleading face had bloomed into richer 
beauty. It wore an awakened look. 

“Sonny will come to me, darling, won’t you?” 

She knelt down and took one of the dimpled hands in hers. It 
was quickly pulled from her and clasped tightly round Mrs. 
Grainger’s neck. The baby brows frowned at this presumptuous 
stranger. 

“You are in earnest, Helen, you will really have him?” Thore 
was a choking sound in her voice. 

“Tf you will give him to me—if you think he will be happy 
with me?” 

“Of course he will be happy. Then take him for your own. I 


am the arbitrator of his fate. You will not regret it, i P 
“ What, Enid?” 
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“Nothing—nothing. You area good woman, Helen, and God 
will bless you in Sonny’s love.” 

“Enid, are you actually crying? Would you rather I did not 
take him from you?” 

“No, no,” said the little woman hurriedly. “Tell him about 
Monsieur, I never knew a child yet who could withstand the 
charms of that poodle.” 

So Helen talked of Monsieur, of his wonderful tricks, of the 
one-legged wooden doll that he loved and yet ill-used, and 
gradually Sonny leaned closer to her and at last let her lift him 
on her knee, and demanded to be taken to that wonderful play- 
mate at once. 

“ And he has no nearer kin than yourself, you say? Iam glad 
of that.” 

“None. Poor darling, he was worse than motherless. It 
seems horrible to speak of a mother’s sin in the presence of her 
child, but she deserted him when he was only six months old, 
She was dead a week afterwards, killed in a railway accident.” 

“Poor babe!” Helen rested her cheek on the little round 
head. “Tell me nothing more, I want to know nothing more 
except that he is my own little boy. I may take him now, just 
with a shawl round him. You can send his things after him. 
Heavy? Nota bit of it.” There was a brightness and alertness 
about her that had been absent for many a day. 

Stafford stared when his mistress arrived with a wrapped-up 
bundle in her arms—a rather shocked expression for an instant 
crossed his highly respectable face, that his mistress should have 
so forgotten her position as to carry a parcel. But his face 
ceased to be wooden when the bundle moved and the shawl was 
pushed back and he saw Sonny. 

He gave a very human start. 

“ Stafford, this is a little boy I have adopted. He is a relation 
of Mrs. Grainger’s. He will make his home with me.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Stafford composedly. 

But down in the kitchen he gave way to his feelings. 

“It fairly knocked me over when I saw a kid. Rummest 
thing I ever heard of, for her to adopt a kid—not mind you ”— 
for he was suddenly conscious of hostile looks—* that I bear kids 
any dis- like.” 

“T should ’ope not,” said cook in her big jolly voice. “Or 
we'd be ashamed of you, that we would, Mr. Stafford. That’s 
what we want in the ’ouse—a child to liven it up—there’s nothing 
like a child for that. And it will keep the mistress from moping 
and take her out of herself, That Mooser of hers is first-rate 
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company, but he’s a deal too wise, that dog. He makes you feel 
as if he knowed more than you did. With Mooser and a baby 
we'll be quite gay, you'll see.” 

Upstairs Monsieur was making acquaintance with Sonny. That 
highly-educated animal stared at Sonny, and Sonny stared back 
with some doubt and much awe in his grave baby eyes. He had 
never seen anything like Monsieur before. Monsieur felt that the 
ice must be broken, and suddenly, of his own accord, he sprang 
upwards several times, bringing his fantastic legs together in the 
air. He gave three cheers for the king, died for his Majesty, 
and came to life again; he executed a grotesque dance on his 
hind legs, and went through the whole gamut of his tricks, some 
of which he hated and on any other occasion would have performed 
under protest, but now he was on his mettle. And finally he 
ended with a somersault that never failed to bring down the 
house, and that brought the reward that Monsieur was working 
for. The gravity of Sonny’s face broke up into laughter. How 
he laughed, swaying his little body backwards and forwards on 
Helen’s knee—teeth and eyes shining! Helen was constrained 
to laugh also. Then Sonny slid off her knee and plunged both 
hands into Monsieur’s mane, and kissed the breathless and 
gratified animal right on the mouth. And Monsieur returned 
the kiss with a lick, and brought his one-legged doll for Sonny’s 
inspection. 

Sonny loved Monsieur before he loved Helen. But when his 
love for her did come it poured out in full measure from that 
loving baby heart. And Helen’s whole being would respond 
joyfully to the impetuous little voice that learnt to call for 
“Darden!” first thing in the morning and last at night. No 
one had ever taught him to call her darling, but that was his 
name for her from the first. 

Womanlike, she began to plan Sonny’s future; to think 
seriously of Eton, and wonder how she could part from him. 
Sometimes she took herself to task when she laid her head on her 
pillow at night for beginning to think of Sonny more—and less 
of the dead man she had loved so truly. 

Sonny had teen with her nearly three months, when one after- 
noon driving back from a visit to an old friend she stopped at 
Lucy Street to speak to Mrs. Grainger. She was tired as she 
entered the tiny drawing-room, and was provoked to find her 
friend not alone. 

A small fair woman was just on the point of leaving. Helen 
recognised her as a Mrs. Danebury, with whom she was slightly 
acquainted. They stood talking for a few minutes, then, just 
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as, to her hostess’s very palpable relief, she was going, she turned 
quickly to Helen and said in her breathless gushing way : 

“Miss Craven, I must tell you how perfectly sweet I think 
it was of you to adopt poor Douglas Beckett's little son.” 

“ Douglas Beckett’s son!” repeated a slow dazed voice. Then 
the woman’s pride came to the rescue. “We were very old 
friends.” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Danebury looked at her curiously. “Poor 
dear fellow! It is hard to believe that he is dead. He was 
a delightful dancer, and flirted scandalously—but he was a dear. 
He fell in with that woman on the voyage out and married her 
when they landed, and never told us about it, but I heard of it 
from my cousin in India. Of course this is no news to you 
though. Poor boy ”—with a sentimental little sigh—* he could 
hardly expect much fidelity, he was such a sad flirt.” 

And one woman had kept him sacredly in her faithful heart. 

The visitor drifted away—vaguely conscious of something 
wrong, of a baleful glitter in her hostess’s eyes and the whiteness 
of Miss Craven’s face as she bowed her farewell. 

“Helen! For God’s sake don’t look like that!” 

“Ts there no truth in the world—have I been your dupe 
also?” 

“Helen, darling, listen to me! The poor boy is dead now, and 
I loved him, Helen. J was deceived, too. I never heard of his 
marriage until I received the intimation of his death. A letter 
was enclosed to me—the last his hand had written, telling me of 
his folly, and how bitterly he had been punished. He begged 
me to take Sonny and to keep his secret until you had learnt 
to love the child. Somehow he seemed to think that you would 
take Sonny—he knew your tender heart. I was nearly crazy 
when you found that woman here—another five minutes and you 
never would have met, and she leaves England to-morrow. 
Sonny is Jason Rous Beckett.” 

“Better that I should be deluded no longer. And for five 
years I have been faithful to another woman’s husband!” 

“ Helen !” 

“ Let me go,” she said. 

“Say you forgive me.” 

“T forgive you.” 

But at the door she turned back to kiss her friend. 

“ How can I blame you—when he wished it? Don’t cry, Enid.” 
And without another word she turned away. 

Monsieur was dumbfounded when he found the door of his 
mistress’s room closed against him. Such an unheard-of thing 
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had never occurred before. He raised his voice in shrill protest. 
But his wounded cry fell upon ears that for the first time in his 
pampered idle life were deaf to him. He made a running race 
and tried to push the door open with his paws. Then he listened. 
No sound from within, where a woman struggled with the bitter 
knowledge that her love had been slighted—her faith thrown 
away. 

Monsieur stood with drooping head and tail. Then he suddenly 
bounded downstairs. He searched and found his doll, that he 
had dropped during an altercation with a tradesman’s messenger, 
and seizing it in his mouth, he bounded back again, and using 
the round painted head as a hammer he pounded and banged on 
the bedroom door. 

It was not in human nature to resist this, and Helen showed 
herself. Her face was pale and hard, and she wore some kind 
of a white wrapper—she had thrown off her black dress as though 
the contact seared her flesh. The change of dress pleased Mon 
sieur, but her face puzzled him. He had some idea of turning 
a somersault for her amusement—surely she would smile then? 
But he abandoned the thought, and his gaily-decorated tail 
drooped again. 

Then a new idea came to him. He took a fold of her dress 
daintily in his mouth and sought to drag her with him. She 
followed as though she neither knew nor cared what she did. 

He pulled her into Sonny’s nursery and over to the hearthrug 
where the little occupant lay fast asleep amongst the inhabitants 
of his Noah’s Ark, with Mrs. Noah held tightly in one hand, 
and the dove with its olive branch in the other. Monsieur let 
Helen’s dress go, and raised his tail triumphantly. 

She stared down at the unconscious sleeper with rigidly closed 
lips. Then a tempest of pain and sorrow swept across her face, 
and the hardness vanished, and a tear fell on Sonny’s round 
cheek. 

He opened his eyes, dark and misty and full of the marvellous 
wonders of the slumber world he had visited. Then he yawned 
and smiled, and held up his arms :— 

“ Darden— Darden !” 

Helen knelt down and suffered those little loving arms to clasp 
her neck: and for the sake of the child she forgave the father. 

And Monsieur was satisfied at the result of his wisdom. 


E1izaneta M. Moon. 
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‘tot for that City.” 


Not for that city of the level sun, 

Iis golden streets and glittering gates ablaze— 
The shadeless, sleepless city of white days, 
White nights, or nights and days that are as one— 

We weary, when all said, all thought, all done, 
We strain our eyes beyond this dusk to see 
What, from the threshold of eternity 

We shall step into. No, I think we shun 

The splendour of that everlasting glare, 
The clamour of that never-ending song. 
And if for anything we greatly long, 

It is for some remote and quiet stair 
Which winds to silence and a space of sleep 
Too sound for waking and for dreams too deep. 


Cuartotre M, Mew. 
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Che Way of 3t. 


“Wenn Menschen aus einander geh’n 
So sagen sie Auf Wiedeisehn.” 


Ir was the dinner-hour at the Wald Hotel, and all the guests 
were assembled round the long tables. 

There was the usual variety—the people who came to enjoy 
themselves, the people who came for their health, hoping that 
the beautiful mountain-air might do for them what the doctors 
had failed to do, and lastly the people in charge of the invalids, 
who enjoyed themselves as much as circumstances would permit. 

At the end of one of the tables a girl was sitting. She was tall, 
and rather pale, not pretty, with heavy dark hair, and quiet, 
observant, dark-grey eyes. She seemed quite alone, and hardly 
anybody spoke to her. Nor did she speak to any one, though she 
seemed to listen with some interest to the conversation going on 
around her. 

A loquacious German lady on her right criticised each new-comer 
with outspoken freedom. 

“Ah! yes, he arrived this afternoon,” she was saying, “he 
and his wife—such a poor, pale lady—and the little boy, and 
the maid, and the luggage. They have a front room, erste 
étage.” 

The English girl followed her gaze down the table and saw 
two new faces among the many familiar ones. They belonged to 
a young man and a little boy, who sat side by side, eating with 
true British indifference to their surroundings. 

The young man, who hardly ever lifted his eyes, except to 
attend to the child’s wants, was attired in a much-worn shooting- 
jacket, which fitted comfortably over his shoulders and gave him 
an unmistakably English air. He had a nice face—more 
interesting than handsome—in spite of a certain depressed look 
which might have been due to his dinner, or to anxiety on his 
wife’s account; it was distinguished by long dark eyelashes, 
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which, as he kept them so persistently lowered, were more apparent 
than his eyes. His moustache, like his thick, rather rough hair 
was red, though not aggressively so. 

The boy was noticeable for a marvellous yellow mop—the 
yellow of a dandelion—a wild-rose complexion, solemn brown 
eyes, and a sturdy independence of manner. 

These two had finished first. The young man bowed to the 
assembled company as he rose from the table in ® way that 
showed this was not his first visit to the Continent, then he took 
the child’s hand and they left the room together. 

The English girl at the head of the table was the next to go. 

As she crossed the hall she heard voices, and turning, saw the 
red-haired young man trying to make himself understood by a 
smiling waiter, ina mixture of emphatic English and stammering, 
halting, hopelessly bad German. The girl listened to his struggles 
for a few moments, then went over to where he stood and 
addressed him. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, “but canI help you? What 
is it you want to say?” The young man turned to her with 
obvious relief. 

“Thank you so much,” he answered. “I’m not a German 
scholar, and I wanted to ask about—” and he repeated his 
enquiry, which the girl translated for the waiter’s benefit, 
repeating his answer in English. When the smiling waiter had 
withdrawn, the red-haired young man renewed his thanks. 

“How kind of you!” he said. “It is so annoying when these 
people can’t understand one.” 

“Yes,” agreed the girl, “it is inconvenient.” She stopped and 
regarded him a moment before she continued. ‘They say your 
wife is ill. If there is anything I can do for you—I know this 
place and all the people very well—I hope you will let me know 
and I shall be very pleased to do it.” 

For a moment the young man did not answer, but stood looking 
at her with a pair of singularly honest, boyish brown eyes—eyes 
with a glance as clear and direct as those of the child by his side 
—as if he were trying to discover her motive. Then—‘ thank 
you,” he said simply. ‘ We are strangers here, and it is difficult 
sometimes to get everything one wants. I shall remember where 
to go for a friend.” 

“T have the room at the end of the corridor—on the right—on 
the floor above yours, No. 18,” said the girl. 

“Then we are just below you. We have a most lovely view 
from the windows—my wife can see it from her couch.” 

Just then the rest of the people left the dining-room, to 
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come upon the astonishing spectacle of the proud, reserved 
Miss Priestly deep in conversation with the red-haired stranger. 

The girl went up to her room in a thoughtful mood. She did 
not know what impulse had urged her to go to the young man’s 
help. It was not the freemasonry which exists between com- 
patriots; there were several other English people in the hotel 
with whom she had seldom spoken. It was rather that something 
—a vague, undefinable something—in his manner of speaking and 
looking reminded her of a very dear brother far away over the 
sea; and because she would have been grateful to any one who 
had aided him in times of difficulty and trouble, she had been 
moved to aid this stranger in a strange land. 

She got out Wilfred’s last letter and re-read it. 


“... Iam getting on well and everything is flourishing—so flourishing 
that before very long I shall be able to ask you to join me here, sister 
mine. What ages it seems since I saw you from the ship’s-side, waving 
me a last goodbye; when next I see you, you wiil be on board, and I shall 
be waiting to say, ‘How d’ye do, Barbara!’ Seriously, how do you do? 
Your last letter was so cheery that I begin to think you really are better. 
I am certain the life out here will do you more good than all the blessed 
German baths and Swiss mountains put together!” 


* * * * * 


Barbara next saw the red-haired young man after breakfast the 
following day. She went with her book down to a favourite shady 
corner, and on drawing near she heard voices—a childish treble, 
and the reply in a man’s deeper tones—and came upon a, to her, 
delightfully quaint and amusing domestic scene. 

Her friend of the day before was seated on the bench; between 
his knees stood the small boy, to whom he was trying to administer 
something in a spoon. 

“Now, then, Teddy, don’t make a fuss,” the stern parent was 
saying, “ or I shall have to tell mamma you wouldn’t take it.” 

“Ts it nasty?” enquired the victim. 

“Very nasty. But if you’re good, I'll give you a lump of sugar 
afterwards, and a penny—two pennies.” 

Teddy seemed to consider the offer. 

“ And will you make a face for me?” 

“Yes,” agreed the other party to the contract, “I'll make a 
face for you.” 

“An ugly one?” 

“ Hideous!” 

“ Very well then,” said the Man of Busiuess, “I'll take it.” 

That over, he demanded compensation. 

“Sugar, please.” 
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“You must ask mama for it—only one lump, mind.” 

“ Pennies, then.” 

“Pennies, what?” 

“ Pennies, please,” 

“Here they are.” 

“ Now a face—make it as ugly as you can.” 

The girl had been waiting with mystification for this part of 
the performance. 

The young man instantly screwed his countenance into a 
ghastly and diabolical grin of such fearful malignity that it sent 
Teddy down the path, shrieking with mingled fear and glee, and 
quite overcame the girl’s gravity. She burst into an irresistible 
peal of laughter. 

The young man’s features went back into place with gutta- 
percha suddenness, and he turned with a guilty movement of 
shame at being detected. 

“Don’t say you saw me!” he exclaimed, the colour deepening 
in his sunburnt cheeks. “I’m afraid it was a disgraceful 
exhibition.” 

“Tt was so funny!” the girl answered, her eyes still brimming 
over with merriment. “I don’t know when I have been so 
amused !” 

The young man laughed too. “It is quite an institution with 
us,” he said. 

He made room for her on the bench and she sat beside him. 
“Had you intended to read?” he asked, looking down at her 
book. “Have Teddy and I been trespassing? If so, we will 
take ourselves off.” 

“Please don’t. I was only going to read for want of something 
better todo. How is your wife after her journey ?” 

“She seems fairly well. Better at any rate than I had dared to 
hope. She is lying on the couch before the window, admiring 
the view.” 

“ Are you here for long?” 

“T don’t know yet. It depends on how it suits her, you see. 
You—you know this place well ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“One gets used to anything,” was the girl’s reply. 

The young man’s eyes put questions that he did not feel 
entitled to ask. Somehow Barbara felt disposed to answer them 
this morning, the more so as she knew instinctively that he never 
would ask them. 

She was not as a rule given to talking about herself, being 
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reserved and self-contained. The other people in the hotel 
thought her cold and proud, not knowing of the depths in a nature 
they could not understand. 

“T have lived here for three years,” she said. “I came out for 
my health, and I have stayed here, not so much to get well as 
to keep well.” 

“Tsn’t it very lonely for you?” said the young man, 
sympathetically. 

“Oh, I suppose I make friends with people while they are here 
—though I always lose sight of them when they go,” said the 
girl, carelessly ; “and, as I said before, one gets used to every- 
thing.” She looked round with a smile, to meet the clear honest 
brown eyes. Her face changed. 

“ Yes,” she said suddenly. “It is very lonely sometimes. It 
is just as well,” she went on, “that one does not always realise 
how lonely. And, thank goodness, it isn’t to last much longer. 
Before very long—I don’t quite know how long—I shall leave, 
for good.” 

“Shall you go back to England ?” 

“No; to South America. I have a brother there—my only 
brother. I am going to live with him.” 

“ That will be very jolly for you,” said the young man. 

“Tt will be splendid!” replied the girl simply. 

Just then a yell from Teddy, who had wandered down the path, 
brought them both to their feet. He had got himself mysteriously 
entangled in some barbed wire, and was shrieking systematically 
and with a perfectly unmoved countenance, for help. “Teddy,” 
said the much-enduring father, “your clothes! That suit was 
clean this morning, and just look at it now!” Teddy looked 
down ruefully at his dirty garments. 

“There,” said his parent, relenting, “I'll forgive you now. 
But do you know what I shall do next time ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the culprit, promptly. ‘“ You'll say, ‘ Teddy, 
you wascal, come here to be whacked !’” 

“And I shall whack you too—hard! I mean it! Now then 
run up and get cleaned—Teddy, you rascal! ” 

“That boy’s perfectly incorrigible!” he continued, as they 
watched the sturdy young figure in its white sailor-suit climb 
slowly up the path to the hotel. 

.. “He doesn’t seem much in awe of you,” observed the girl. 

“Tm afraid he isn’t. He’s an awfully good little chap, and 
when he is naughty, and I try to whack him in good earnest, he’s 
so good-natured about it I haven’t the heart. I suppose I ought 
to be firm with him, but how can you be firm with a thing about 
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three feet high, who looks upon your severest reproofs as speeches 
to be politely listened to, but by no means taken seriously? Poor 
old Ted!” 

They had returned to the bench, and for some minutes they sat 
in silence, looking through the trees at the snow-topped mountains 
clear and sharp against the blue sky. 

Presently Teddy reappeared, the deficiencies of his costume 
hidden by a blue check overall. 

“ Now I’m clean,” he announced, “and it doesn’t matter if I 
make this dirty, Fritz said so. And mama said wouldn’t you like 
to go out and get her some flowers? And she said—‘Tell him 
I’m quite comfy, and I don’t want to see eiver of you for a long 
time. And she said ‘Go ’way Teddy, you wascal.’ So I wented 
—so I’m here.” 

“As I observe. Well, you may come with me to get mama 
some flowers, and then this lady can read her book in peace.” 

“ Won’t she come too?” asked the small boy over his shoulder, 
his hand in his father’s. The red-haired young man echoed the 
invitation. 

“Yes—won’t you?” 

Barbara rose. Teddy put his hand confidingly into hers and 
the three set off. The girl had rarely felt more happy and at 
ease than during this morning ramble. They spoke of what was 
to be seen in the way of villages and scenery—of England and 
the places he knew and she had known, and also the places she 
had never seen and he had visited—of the countries he had 
travelled in and those she longed’ to go to—of books they had 
both read and pictures they had both seen. And the red-haired 
young man shewed a sense of humour and an “ understandingness ” 
that were delightful to Barbara, and Teddy’s ingenuous remarks 
raised many laughs, merry laughs that seemed in keeping with 
the summer sunshine and the summer warmth. 

It was the first of many happy days for Barbara, when she and 
Teddy and his father—whose name she discovered from reference 
to the visitor’s book to be C. E. Cunliffe—became fast friends, 

One afternoon, as she was sitting with her work on the terrace, 
watching some young men playing tennis on the court below, 
Cunliffe approached her. 

“Are you doing anything to-day at tea-time ? "he asked, 

“No,” answered the girl, “ nothing.” 

“Then will you come to tea with us? My wife would so like 
to know you, and she is feeling so much better that I think it 


would cheer ber up. So, you see, you would be doing us a double 
kindness.” 
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“Thank you,” said Barbara, “I should like to come.” 

“T shall send Teddy to shew you the way to our room,” said 
tke young man, 

Accordingly, at five o’clock, a chubby pair of fists drummed on 
Barbara’s door and demanded admittance. 

“Come on,” said the sturdy one, “I come to fetch you, and 
these "—holding up some red roses—“ are from Daddy, with his 
compliments.” 

Barbara had put on a white dress in honour of the occasion and 
she stuck the roses in her black sash as a finishing touch. 

It was with a pleasant sense of anticipation that she followed 
her small guide down the stairs and corridors to the Cunliffes’ 
room. 

The red-haired young man, a flower in the button-hole of his 
shabby shooting-coat, opened the door and ushered her into the 
sitting-room, a pleasant sunny place, whose windows opened on to 
a balcony and looked towards the mountains. 

A couch was drawn up close to the open window and on it, 
propped up with cushions, in a white wrapper that seemed chiefly 
frills and soft ribbons, lay his wife. She was quite a young girl, 
a frail, delicate little thing, with brown hair that curled loosely 
like a child’s, and a face that but for the thinness of the cheeks 
like white rose-leaves, and the sadness that pain and weari- 
ness had brought into the blae eyes, would have been very 
pretty. 

The young husband was evidently anxious to do his duties 
correctly. 

“This is my wife,” he said introducing her. “ Girlie, this is 
Miss Priestly.” 

The girl on the couch smiled, and held out her hand, 

“T’m so glad you could come,” she said. ‘Charlie has told me 
about you. Teddy, boy, bring Miss Priestly a chair over here. 
Oh, Charlie, thank you, dear.” 

The young man seated himself at the table and proceeded to 
pour out the tea, keeping up a flow of nonsense the while, and 
Teddy struggled valiantly with the plates of bread and butter 
and cake, 

Barbara noticed with an eye that saw and appreciated, how 
careful Cunliffe was to anticipate his wife’s wants, how deftly he 
shook up her cushions and put her own little table in the most 
convenient place, and how even when he was attending to some- 
thing else he knew by instinct when she wanted help. Such a 
happy trio seemed to accentuate the girl’s solitariness, but they 
were 80 glad to have her, and made her so welcome, that she soon 
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talked and laughed as merrily as any of them, feeling more light- 
hearted than she had felt for years. 

When she stooped over the couch to say good-bye the little wife 
put out both her hands in farewell. Something in the action and 
in the pitiful helplessness of the childish figure among the 
cushions touched the elder girl with an overwhelming rush of 
pity, and she bent and kissed the white cheek. The other returned 
the kiss with interest. 

“Come again,” she said. “It’s been nice to have you. I’m so 
glad Charlie brought you up.” 

Cunliffe went out with his guest. “I hope you will come again. 
It has cheered her up as I hoped; I haven’t heard her laugh so 
much for ever so long. My poor Girlie!” 

Barbara held out her hand. She did not answer, but the young 
man saw the tears in her eyes, and the grip of his fingers spoke 
his thanks. 

Barbara stood at her window for some time before she went to 
bed, looking out into the warm, fragrant, almost luminous night. 
The light in the room below threw a beam across the balcony, 
and the voices of her new friends came up to her through the 
still air. 

Presently the red-haired young man brought out a chair and 
sat down on the balcony, apparently to smoke and meditate. 

He sat so still that the girl thought he had fallen asleep, until 
she heard him stir and sigh. 

A small figure crept across the beam of light—a small figure 
in a scarlet dressing-gown—and scrambled on to the young man’s 
knees. 

“ Teddy,” said his father, but not very sternly, “ you ought to 
be in bed.” 

“T know,” answered the truant, nestling contentedly against 
the arm that held him, and showing no inclination to move. For 
a few moments there was silence, save for the soft puffing of 
Cunliffe’s pipe, then the small boy spoke again. 

“Daddy, I want to know.” 

“ What do you want to know, my boy?” 

“ What are the stars for?” 

“For, Teddy?” said the young man, evidently with a view to 
gaining time. 

“ Yes—what are they for? Why are they there?” 

His father considered. Then—“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I 
can’t tell you. I don’t know what they’re there for,” he said, 

“Oh,” said Teddy, “ aren’t they no good at all?” 

“ Everything is some good, Teddy.” 
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“ Everything ?” demanded the seeker after knowledge. 

“ Yes, everything and everybody.” 

Barbara wondered whether she was wrong in listening. She, 
too, wanted, so much, “ to know.” 

“ What am I good for?” 

“Only to tease your old father, eh? And chiefly to help look 
after mama. That’s a very excellent thing, old chap—you could 
want no better reason for being here at all.” 

Teddy’s mind was wandering on; he had not heard the end of 
this. 

“T’m glad everybody's good for something,” he remarked. “It 
would be awful dull not to be.” 

“True, oh Teddy!” thought the listener at the window above. 
‘ Very dull and very sad. It’s lucky it isn’t so, isn’t it, Teds? 
Here’s Frith come to fetch you. Come along, and I'll tuck 
you up.” 

* * * * * 

As the days went on little Mrs. Cunliffe seemed to gather 
strength, though so slowly that her progress was hardly notice- 
able, and as yet she was only moved from her bed to the couch at 
the window. 

Nearly every day a twisted note was pushed under Barbara’s 
door by Teddy—sometimes with a pencilled line from the little 
wife, more often with the clear handwriting of the young husband 
—to ask her to tea, or to come in during the afternoon. 

One day she was sitting by the couch. She had been sewing, 
but her work had fallen into her lap that she might the better 
watch Cunliffe, who was playing tennis in the court below. 

His partner was a young Englishman, Harry Carter, a light- 
hearted, good-natured boy, who, with his brother and sister, was 
there to enjoy himself, and did it thoroughly. The game was an 
even and exciting one, and the shouts and chaff of the players 
rang out gaily on the afternoon stillness, Several times as 
Cunliffe was walking across the court he turned and waved his 
racquet up at the window, and Barbara had nodded in return. 

“ Doesn’t he look well?” said his wife wistfully. ‘Dear Charlie 
—my dear old boy!” 

There was a short pause, then: 

“ Miss Priestly, may I ask you a question? You are so clever— 
and kind—that I think you can help me.” 

“T will, if I can, of course. Ask it, and I’ll try.” 

“ Well, it isn’t exactly a question, but it has been troubling me 
a good deal, and I can’t put it right in my own mind. You know, 
even when we were married I was not very strong, but I was able 
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to do a good deal in reason, and at all events I didn’t prevent his 
doing things; but now that I am so helpless it does seem so hard 
on him. We have such a nice place in England, and he is so fond 
of riding, and used to keep horses and hunt, and row and play 
cricket, and of course he used to shoot—and he is a very good 
shot. Aud now I can’t live there, and I know what a privation 
it must be to him to have to give it all up, though he never, never 
BAYS 80. 

‘ He is so good to me—you can’t think how good. A few years 
ago—just after Teddy was born—I was very ill, so ill that they 
didn’t think I should live, and he sat up with me night after 
night and never seemed to want any rest. He never thinks 
anything is too much trouble if I ask for it, and if I’d let him he 
would never go out for fear I should want him. So you understand 
how I feel when I see him giving up so much for me, and can do 
nothing in return but lie here and be a trouble to him.” 

There were tears in the blue eyes as she finished, and Barbara 
did not answer for a moment or two. 

Then she put a question she would not otherwise have felt she 
had the right to ask. 

“You love him?” 

“I love him better than anything or anybody in the world, and 
I love him more every day.” 

“ And he loves you?” 

The blue eyes wandered out to the court, where the sun shone 
brightly on a young active figure and a rough dark red head. 
“Yes,” was the soft reply, “and he loves me.” 

“ Then,” said Barbara, “I think that is an answer for you. You 
say he thinks nothing he can do for you too much trouble—of 
course not; because he never looks at it from that point of view. 
The more he can do for you, the happier it makes him, because he 
does love you. And the only effect your being ill has on his love 
is to make it—I won’t say deeper, because I think that could not 
be—but more tender. As for doing something for him in return, 
there is only one thing he wants, and that you have told me you 
give him.” 

For some minutes there was silence in the room, then the i 
younger girl spoke. i 

“Yes, 1 think I see. Thank you. I thought you would put 
it right tor me. Everyone is so good to me,” she went on rather 
shyly, “‘ but there is nobody better than you.” 

“jt you think that,” said Barbara, “I wish you would do : 
something for me—something that would make me very happy. ij 
1 wish you would cal! me by my Christian name. I have few 
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relations and fewer friends, and hardly anyone but Wilfrid calls 
me Barbara. Will you?” 

“Tf you'll call me by mine.” 

“T don’t know what it is. 

“ Haven’t you heard Charlie use it ?” 

“Yes, but isn’t that his own pet name?” 

“Not his exclusively, My real name is so awful that no 
one except a few aunts, and people of that sort, call me 
by it.” 

Barbara laughed, and at that moment Cunliffe came in, with 
Teddy, shouldering a racquet, at his heels. 

“We won,” he said, “it was a good game. Teddy has been 
making himself most useful, haven’t you, Teds?” 

As Barbara came down to dinner she was overtaken by the red- 
haired young man. 

“What magic have you used?” he asked, “Girlie seems so 
bright to-night ; you always make her better, I think.” 

Before Barbara could answer, they met Mr. Carter, and he 
stopped before them. 

“We are getting up a picnic,” he said to the girl, “ to-morrow 
afternoon, and we should be so pleased if you would come, Miss 
Priestly, and,” glancing towards Cunliffe, “ your friend also, if 
he cares to. And oh, I say, couldn’t you bring the youngster 
too? Some of us are going to drive, so he wouldn’t be tired.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Cunliffe, “and we should like to 
come immensely. Tho wife seems better—don’t you think?” he 
went on, turning to Barbara. 

“Much better,” said the girl, knowing that “the wife” would 
be certain to hear of the expedition and do herself more harm by 
worrying than Cunliffe could do good by staying at home. “ But 
I don’t think I shall go, thank you, Mr. Carter.” 

Cunliffe rounded on her at once. 

“T know what’s in your mind,” he said. “ You're going to stay 
at home so that you can go and sit with her while I’m away. 
Isn’t that so?” 

As this was exactly what was in ihe girl’s mind, she could no‘ 
contradict him. 

“ No,” he continued, “either you go, or I stay at home too 

And Barbara meekly gave in. 

The party started soon after lunch the following day; the 
greater number walking, a few of the older and less energetic 
ones driving in a brake with the provisions. Teddy, in uproarious 
spirits, sat on the box next to the driver and conversed amiably 
with him, though it is difficult to see how this was managed, for 
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the driver knew no word of English, and Teddy’s German vocabu- 
lary was limited to about six words. 

The walking party soon resolved itself into twos and threes, 
particularly twos, and Barbara found herself next to Cunliffe, 
for she was no great walker, and he accommodated his pace 
to hers. 

They walked in silence for some time, the silence that is 
the outcome of having a great deal to say and plenty of time 
to say it in. 

“Mr. Cunliffe,” said the girl presently. 

“Miss Priestly?” returned the young man. 

“T want to tell you something and to ask you something.” 
She stopped, and her companion did not interrupt her. She had 
been shy and reserved too long for her thorghts to come easily 
to her lips, but he had discovered that the way to make her talk 
was not by asking questions, but merely by listening. 

“Do you remember a conversation you had with Teddy on your 
balcony one night—the day I first saw your wife?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“T wanted to tell you that I overheard it. I was standing at 
my window when you came out.” 

The young man looked at her, but made no remark. 

“Of course I had no business to do so, but I am not going 
to make excuses about not being able to help hearing. I could 
have helped, and I did it deliberately. And I will tell you why. 
The subject you discussed was one which I have thought about 
a good deal, and I wondered whether anything you said would 
make it any clearer.” 

“ Why didn’t you ask me?” 

The girl replied, after a moment’s pause. 

“Chiefly because I had not the courage. It is not very easy 
for me to express myself, and I thought that probably it was a 
question that was so clear to you, you would not be able to com- 
prehend its not being clear to anyone else.” 

The young man nodded; he certainly was a very “ understand- 
able” young man. 

“Well, I’m glad you overheard if it helped you at all. Teddy’s 
questions are often more than a little difficult to answer.” 

“ My question is the same as Teddy's. Do you honestly believe 
that everyone is put here ‘for something ’?” 

“ Most certainly I do.” 

“Then I must ask—again with Teddy—What am I good 
for?” 

Cunliffe considered. 
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“T don’t know enough of your life to answer that, but I do 
most firmly and sincerely believe that each and everyone of us 
has been put into the world for some good.” 

“T can see, of course, that we have each a certain amount to do 
—I mean ‘our duty towards our neighbour ’"—but it seems to me 
that there are so many people in the same position as myself. I 
know of no one who could not get on quite as well without me as 
with me,” 

“ How about your brother?” 

“ Even he has done without me for a good many years, though 
I do think that no one would miss me more than Wilfred. But 
I don’t think you know exactly what I mean. It isn’t that I 
want people to mourn for me when I am gone—it is that I want 
an excuse for having lived at all. If I could feel justified in 
saying ‘I have done this noble thing’ or ‘ performed that heroic 
act,’ it would be sufficient.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the young man, softly, “like ‘Thank God 
I have done my duty.’ But don’t you think you are asking for a 
good deal ?” 

He stopped and thought for a moment. “Personally, I think 
you are right in asking for a good deal; but even if it isn’t given 
to you, I believe that if you only knew, there would be a great 
many more people than you suppose who would consider it quite 
enough justification for your haying lived that they had known 
you. I know of one.” 

He looked at her so kindly that Barbara’s eyes fell. She did 
not speak, 

“Tf you think that everyone’s life is not only influenced, but 
made up of the people that one person happens to know or meet, 
you can’t help seeing how very much more important one’s 
smallest words and actions may become. In fact, little things 
may be ever so much more important than big things; it’s only 
a question of proportion.” 

Again there was a pause—a long one this time. 

Then the red-haired young man laughed. 

“T’ve been treating you to a homily,” he said. “But you 
brought it on yourself, you know. And in the meantime we seem 
to have lost the others.” 

“T can see them on ahead,” said Barbara. 

They quickened their steps and soon caught up young Carter, 
who had loitered to show them the way. 

Long afterwards Barbara looked back to this day as one of the 
happiest in her life. There was an absence of restraint, a holiday 
spirit about the whole affair, and everyone’s temper was so good, 
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and their spirits were so high, that she could not but become 
infected with the general enjoyment. 

When the time came for the return journey, Carter went up to 
Cunliffe. 

“T say,” he remarked, “ would you like to drive back? I mean 
so that you could get home to your wife sooner. There are two 
places vacant, as some of the folk like to walk. Iam going to 
put Miss Priestly in one, and as there doesn’t seem a run on the 
other I thought you might care to have it.” 

“That's good of you, and I think I should. Sure there’s no 
one else?” 

“ Quite sure, so get in; they’re just off.” 

It was dark when they arrived at the Hotel, and Cunliffe and 
his son went upstairs immediately, while Barbara fetched a book 
she had left in the verandah. Then slowly and rather wearily, 
for the day had been a tiring one, she climbed the stairs to her 
room. 

As she arrived at the head of the first flight, her attention was 
caught by the sound of flying footsteps, and looking down the 
corridor she was surprised to see a small figure, which she 
recognised as Teddy, rushing towards her. The child’s face was 
set, his eyes were wide with terror, and as she caught him in her 
arms, he clung to her in a perfect panic of fear. 

“Teddy! What’sthe matter? Whathashappened?” Teddy 
was nearly speechless, but as she almost shook him to make him 
speak, he managed to gasp out. 

“Mama!” 

“ What is it with her? Is she ill?” 

Even while she questioned him she was hurrying down the 
corridor. 

The door of the sitting-room was wide open, as well as that of 
the bedroom beyond, and from the farther room shone a bright 
light. Babara left the boy in the sitting-room with the injunction, 
“Stand still and don’t be frightened,” and then went into the 
bedroom with a noiseless tread. She hardly saw the maid, who 
stood by the fireplace, helplessly wringing her hands, for all 
her gaze was centred on the bed and the figure that hung 
over it. 

She came closer, and Cunliffe raised his head and turned a 
perfectly colourless face towards her, a face on which seemed to 
be written the anguish of a life-time. 

“Ts she dead?” he asked, in so hoarse a voice that she could 
scarcely hear it. 

She bent over the bed to look at the girl, and as she saw the 
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face among the pillows, it struck her in a curiously dispassionate 
way that if she was not dead, she was certainly dying. 

Barbara was one of those people who never lose their heads in 
any calamity, however awful and unexpected, and as she looked 
round and saw herself the only capable person there, all her 
coolness and courage seemed to come to her aid. In a moment 
she had sent Cunliffe for the English doctor, and was herself, with 
the maid’s help, doing everything that experience and instinct 
told her was necessary. It seemed hours before the doctor came, 
and meanwhile the young life was slipping away under her hands, 
inch by inch. But he came at last, and his coming lifted the 
burden of responsibility from her shoulders. He seemed to see a 
helpful spirit in the girl and looked to her for assistance, so she 
could not leave the bedside fcr a moment, though her heart ached 
for the father and son in the next room. 

It was a hard fight against death, and more than once the dark 
waters nearly closed over the little head, but at last the doctor 
sighed, and whispered—“ I think she will do.” Then, “Are you 
going to stay here?” 

“ Yes.” 

He nodded. “That’s good. ... Now go and tell that poor 
fellow in there. He’s alone; one of the maids has taken the boy 
down.” 

Barbara went into the semi-darkness of the sitting-room, closing 
the door behind her. Cunliffe was standing by the window, and 
ag she entered he turned with eyes that asked the question his 
lips could not frame. 

“She is better—she will live, please God.” 

The young husband tried to speak ; then tried to control himself. 
He leant against the wall; and covering his face with his hands, 
broke into an agony of tears. Even when he began to recover 
himself she did not speak to him, but kept quite still, looking 
straight before her. 

He walked up and down the room two or three times, struggling 
for composure, then he sat down beside her and took her hand 


quietly in his own. And so in silence they waited. 
* * * 


* * 


“ How is she, doctor ?” 

It was young Carter who asked the question as he met the 
English doctor in the verandah, a week later. 

“ Better—getting on. There’s no doubt she'll live now, but it 
was touch and go, you know.” 

“T congratulate you.” 

“Me? Don’t congratulate me! If there was one thing which 
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saved her it was Miss Priestly’s nursing. She’s absolutely the 
best nurse I have ever come across. That maid of theirs is a fool 
—she can’t be trusted to do anything. And but for Miss 
Priestly” the doctor shook his head. 

“Yes ?” 

“Man,” said the doctor, “ but for her that little girl would be 
lying out in the churchyard yonder.” 

As the doctor ran down the steps Cunliffe came out through one 
of the long windows. He had caught the last words and looked 
after the retreating figure with an odd expression. Harry Carter 
came up to him, and the two men shook hands. 

“T’m so glad—most awfully glad,” said the younger—* I—I 
can’t tell you how glad. It’s just splendid!” 

“Yes,” said the other, simply. “Thank you, Carter.” 

“ What will you do now?” asked Carter, as he seated himself, 
and pushed his matchbox towards his companion. ‘“ What does 
the doctor say ?” 

“ He says I must take her away as soonas possible. He suggests 
Madeira, and my wife has some people living there, so I think it 
is settled that we go.” 

“ And Mrs. Cunliffe is really getting on.” 

“Yes, very gradually, of course, but the doctor seems to think 
there is no fear of a relapse.” 

“ H’n, yes,” said Carter, “ you've had a rough time.” Cunliffe 
nodded, and the two men smoked in silence till Carter’s young 
brother came to fetch him away. 

Even then the other did not move, but sat with his head propped 
on his hand, thinking and smoking. 

Meanwhile Barbara was sitting by the bedside she hardly ever 
left. The doctor had now provided a capable nurse, but the 
younger girl clung to the elder with all her feeble strength, and 
could scarcely bear her out of her sight. 

Teddy too, poor little neglected Teddy, had learnt to look to 
Barbara for the comforting he got from no one else during the 
days when even daddy took no notice of him. He was on her 
knees now, allowed to be in the room on the understanding that 
he was not to “disturb mama.” 

And Cunliffe himself? Barbara could not help knowing that 
no one could have helped him through his bad time as she had, 
and it was to her a deeper joy than she had ever known to find 
him turn to her, when the world seemed rocking round him. It 
was the dependence of others that had given the girl strength to 
do what she had through the time of trouble and anxiety, and 
she had learnt, as a reward, te love those others as she never 
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could have done had she not known them sad or tired or 
sorry. 

Tho days before the Cunliffes’ departure went by all too quickly. 
Now that the little wife had once made a start, she seemed to 
regain her strength marvellously. She said that she must get 
well out of sheer gratitude for her husband’s love and Barbara’s 
care; perhaps she did. 

The night before they were to leave, Barbara and her patient 
had a long talk, The younger girl had implored her to ac- 
company them to Madeira, but the elder had shaken her head. 

“ You can get: on without me now, and Wilfred expects me to 
go out to him as soon asI can now that he can have me. He 
has waited so long, dear old boy, I musn’t make him wait any 
longer.” 

“But I may write to you?” 

“As often as you will. Yes, write, Girlie, write everything ; 
I shall want to know it all. And oh, my dear, don’t forget me!” 

“T shall never forget you, and”—gravely and a little tremu- 
lously—“ no more will Charlie.” 

Before Barbara went away she bent and kissed the girl, even 
as she had kissed her the first day they met. 

“God bless you,” whispered the little wife. ‘Good-bye, 
Barbara.” 

Cunliffe met her in the hall. 

“Come out,” he said bruptly, “I’ve a lot to say to you.” 

Yet when they were pacing slowly up and down in the pale 
moonlight, with the stars above them and the soft, scented night 
around, he kept silence. Barbara was content to say nothing, 
only to walk on with the firm, even tread keeping step by her 
side. At last, when they had reached her favourite spot, and had 
seated themselves on the bench, he spoke. 

“ Well,” he said, without any preface, “I hope you have found 
aN excuse now.” 

She knew to what he referred, but did not answer. 

“You can never say again that you were not put into the world 
‘for something,” he continued, in a low voice. 

“It is very strange,” said the girl, speaking to herself more 
than to him, “ how one’s questions are sometimes answered,” 

“ Yours is answered, is it not?” 

“T think it is,” said Barbara, “at least I feel as if I should not 
ask it again.” 

“T asked you to come here,” said Cunliffe, “ because I wanted 
to say goodbye to you—to-morrow there will be no time. We 
may meet again some day, and if hoping can accomplish it, we 
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shall; but I can’t help seeing that, with you in America, the 
chances are small. So I wanted to give you this, as a keepsake.” 

He took something out of his watch-pocket as he spoke: it was 
a little old-fashioned pearl ring, and he held it out on the tip of 
his finger. 

“Tt was my mother’s,” he said, “I should like you to keep it 
in remembrance of Girlie and the boy and me. I wish,” he 
went on, not looking at her, “that I could tell you all I think of 
what you have done for us, but I never can.” 

Then his voice dropped so low that but for the utter silence of 
the night it would not have reached her. “Only, if ever you are 
inclined to be despondent—and I know that such times must 
come in all our lives, and particularly, I think, in yours— 
remember that there is one who thanks you from the very bottom 
of his heart—who will think of you always as his best friend, the 
truest that man can have, and—I want to say it—will pray for 
you till the end of his life.” 

The girl was crying silently. He took her hand and put the 
little ring on her finger, then bent his head and touched it with 
his lips. 

“ Auf Wiedersehn,” she heard him say. 

* * * 


* * 


The Cunliffes left next morning. Barbara saw them go. 
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Laby Uairne, 


Tue recent publication of Mr. Henry Grey Graham’s ‘Scottish 
Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century’ stirred a fresh interest 
in various notable people. The period covered by the book is the 
great age of Scottish literature that begins with Allan Ramsay’s 
‘Gentle Shepherd’ and culminates in the sovereign work of 
Burns. It is the time of Thomson of the ‘Seasons,’ David 
Hume, John Home the dramatist, Robertson the historian, 
Smollett the novelist, and others variously distinguished. The 
strenuous vigour of the age is illustrated in the work of its 
women as well as its men: it pervades “Hardyknute,” “The 
Flowers of the Forest,” and “ Auld Robin Gray.” 

A whole literature arose about the fortunes of the fallen house 
of Stuart. One lady risked her life for “ bonnie Prince Charlie ” 
—making thereby the name Flora Macdonald glorious in history 
—and another, with a similar spirit of devoted loyalty, presently 
added to the rich stores of Scottish song certain lyrics prompted 
by the meteoric career of the handsome adventurer. The Jacobite 
cause became an article of political faith among a section of the 
Scottish people, and its dominating influence was felt well on 
into the nineteenth century. One of the most steadfast among 
the houses loyal to the Stuarts was that of the Oliphants of Gask 
in Perthshire, and Lady Nairne, a member of this family, is the 
author of several of the most familiar and beautiful Jacobite 
songs. To this Mr. Grey Graham made reference in his volume, 
his ascription to Lady Nairne of certain lyrics inducing one of 
his most important critics to take up a peculiar position. “That 
Lady Nairne,” this writer said, “wrote ‘Will ye no come back 
again?’ is news to us; and if she wrote ‘Charlie is my Darling,’ 
which form of the words is hers?” This suggests, if it does not 
actually state, that Mr. Grey Graham’s bibliography is inaccurate, 
or at any rate that doubts on the subject need to be solved, and 
as the question was raised in a leading journal it is well that 
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it should be fully and fairly met. The occasion seems not 
unsuitable for offering a short account of Lady Nairne and her 
literary work. 

Carolina Oliphant, whose Christian name was bestowed in 
honour of “the King over the water,” was born at Gask on 
16th August, 1766. Her father, Laurence Oliphant (as well as 
her grandfather of the same name) had been “out in the ’45,” 
and his health was permanently affected by his adventures. His 
wife was his full cousin, their mothers being daughters of Lord 
Nairne who was prominent in the affair of 1715. There was 
a family of five, the eldest being a son who died in infancy. 
Mrs. Oliphant died in 1744, and the bereaved husband afterwards 
wrote, “She talked to me of death and our future meeting as if 
only going a journey. She called for all the children, took leave 
of them without the least emotion, and said, as they were going 
away, ‘See which will be the best bairn, and stay longest with 
papa!’” This impressive scene must have lingered in the 
memories of all those concerned in it, and it is almost certainly 
represented in the emotional fervour that thrills “The Land o’ 
the Leal.” The Gask children were reared to honour the 
Jacobite tradition, and to cherish relics of the unfortunate Prince 
—his bonnet, his cockade, a lock of his hair, and so on— 
reverently preserved among household possessions. It was to 
the Laird in his declining years that George III. sent through 
the member of Parliament for Perthshire a genial and touching 
message. “Give him,” he said, “my compliments—not the 
compliments of the King of England, but those of the Elector 
of Hanover—and tell him how much I respect him for the 
steadiness of his principles.” 

On the death of the father in 1792 his son, Laurence, succeeded 
him, and he was the first to let his sister Carolina taste the 
grateful sweets of authorship. She had been much impressed 
with Burns’s handling of old Scottish songs for the publishers 
Johnson and George Thomson, and she resolved on making 
similar experiments in the interests of the peasantry. A vulgar 
song-book, popular at neighbouring fairs, stirred her into action, 
and she prepared a song entitled “The Ploughman,” which her 
brother sang amid much enthusiasm at a dinner given to his 
tenantry. Concealing the authorship, he distributed copies 
among his guests, and the immediate and steadily widening 
popularity of the lyric encouraged the anonymous author. 

In 1806 Carolina Oliphant was married to her second cousin, 
Major William Murray Nairne, Assistant Inspector-General of 
barracks in Scotland, As their official residence was in Edinburgh 
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they were brought into contact with the best literary society 
of Scotland. Looking back upon the situation now, one cannot 
but regret the extreme reticence and persistent anonymity of the 
young song writer, for it would be pleasant to think of her genius 
receiving the large and generous recognition of Scotland’s fore- 
most man of letters, Sir Walter Scott. Her loyalty as well as 
her literary faculty would have directly appealed to him, and he 
who edited Lady Anne Barnard’s exquisite ballad, and eulogised 
the dramas of Joanna Baillie, would have been the foremost 
to appreciate the author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” She 
preserved her secret, however, as Lady Anne Barnard had done 
before her, and as the Wizard of the North also did for his own 
time and in his own way. Mrs. Nairne’s reticence was fully 
illustrated in the contributions she made to literature during the 
Edinburgh period. Her zeal for the purity of Scottish song 
induced her to write for R. A. Smith’s ‘Scottish Minstrel,’ 
1821-26, and she was in constant trepidation in case her identity 
would be discovered. With publisher and editor, who never knew 
that she was an Edinburgh resident, she communicated as 
“Mrs. Bogan of Bogan,” and her lyrics were either signed “ B. B.” 
or published anonymously. On the completion of the work 
special reference was made in the preface to her contributions. 
“The editors,” it runs, “would have felt happy in being 
permitted to enumerate the many original and beautiful verses 
that adorn their pages, for which they are indebted to the author 
of the much-admired song, ‘The Land o’ the Leal,’ but they 
fear to wound a delicacy which shrinks from all observation.” 
More than once in the next twenty years the publisher had to 
protect himself and his anonymous contributor against piracy. 

Major Nairne was one of those Scottish nobles who were 
included in the reversal of attainder granted in 1824, from which 
date his wife as a baroness became familiarly known as Lady 
Nairne. Her husband died in 1830, and as the health of their 
son and only child was delicate, she left Edinburgh with him 
in search of a more genial climate. After various experiments 
in the British Isles, she was constrained to take her patient to 
the Continent, travelling in France, Italy, Switzerland, and so on, 
without any satisfactory result. Lord Nairne died at Brussels 
at the end of 1837. For some time longer Lady Nairne remained 
on the Continent, settling fitfully at such centres as Munich, 
Salzbourg, Nice and Paris. At length she returned to Scotland, 
and became the guest of her nephew at Gask, where she died 
in 1845, 

“The Land o’ the Leal” is Lady Nairne’s highest lyrical 
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achievement. It is a triumph in the expression of deep pathos 
without any deviation into weak sentiment. As a vivid picture 
of a moving domestic episode it ranks with Burns’s “John 
Anderson,” and it is not surprising that readers in their desire 
to fix its authorship should have assigned it to Burns himself. 
Written with manifest suggestions from the death-bed of the 
author’s mother, the song was specially prepared in condolence 
with a friend who had been bereaved by the death of an infant. 
It may readily be conceived how the recipient of this remarkable 
expression of sympathy would peruse these lines :— 


Our bonnie bairn’s there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John, 
And oh! we grudged her sair 

To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Lady Nairne’s eldest brother had died in infancy, and tender 
parental memories would be familiar to the survivors. Then the 
father noted, as has been seen, the strong understanding and the 
uplifting faith of his wife in her last hours, and the influence of 
these reminiscences seems to move the song even to this con- 
clusion :— 

Oh! haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare-ye-weel, my ain John, 
This world’s cares are vain, Jobn, 
We'll meet, and we'll be fain, 

In the land o’ the leal. 


The lady to whom the song was sent, and one or two others 
admitted to the author’s confidence, were strictly bound to 
secrecy, and they never betrayed their trust. “I have not even 
told Nairne,” said his wife, “lest he blab.” It happened with 
her as with all anonymous writers it is prone to happen; public 
opinion speedily pronounced definitely on the authorship of the 
song. “I was present,’ she says in a letter, “when it was 
asserted that Burns composed the ‘Land o’ the Leal’ on his 
death-bed, and that he had it Jean instead of ‘John’; but the 
parties could not decide why it never appeared in his works, as 
his last lay should have done. I never answered.” Despite the 
absence of the song from Burns’s collected works, it continued till 
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far on into the nineteenth century—and perhaps to some extent 
it may continue still—to be quoted and sung as Burns's, with 
the textual variation necessary. Lady Nairne’s authorship, 
known to a little circle in her life-time, was revealed in the 
‘Lays of Strathearn,’ a posthumous collection of her works, and 
fully established in the ‘ Life and Songs of the Baroness Nairne,’ 
edited by Charles Rogers. 

The difficulty was equally great in regard to some of the 
writer’s other songs. In the case of the spirited and amusing 
‘“‘ Laird o’ Cockpen” the trouble was increased owing to certain 
unnecessary and unfortunate complications. Like “The Plough- 
man” this lyric was produced to elevate the taste of the Scottish 
song-lover, the special aim of the author being to supersede the 
rough and popular old song, “ When she cam’ ben she bobbit.” 
The object was entirely successful; Burns himself is not more 
felicitous in his re-setting of an outworn ditty; the old Cockpen 
was fully and finally dislodged by his modern rival. Since its 
appearance the new song is the version that has been constantly 
sung, and only professional men of letters have given particular 
heed to its predecessor. As, however, it seemed in its loneliness 
to be nobody’s special care, liberties were early taken with it. In 
Lady Nairne’s ballad the laird had wooed and lost. He had thought 
himself sure of winning the hand of Mrs. Jean, “ M’Cish’s ae 
daughter o’ Clavers-ha’-Lee,” and the interview and its consequence 
thus close the ballad :— 

An’ when she cam’ ben he bowed fu’ low, 

An’ what was his errand he soon let her know; 
Amazed was the laird when the lady said “ Na,” 
And wi’ a laigh curtsie she turned awa’, 
Dumfounder’d was he, nae sigh did he gie, 

He mounted his mare—he rade cannily ; 


An’ aften he thought, as he gaed through the glen, 
She’s daft to refuse the laird 0’ Oockpen. 


That was all, but Miss Ferrier thought it was not enough. 
She desired a satisfactory consummation, similar to that effected in 
Burns’s jovial “ Duncan Gray,” and she therefore forged Mistress 
Jean’s repentance followed by the inevitable marriage of the 
couple. The authorship of this amendment was soon noised 
abroad, and Miss Ferrier ultimately got the credit not merely of 
the welcome tag but of the entire lyric. In one of the best 
collections of Scottish song made in the nineteenth century, the 
editor, puzzled by conflicting legends, assigns the original poem 
to Miss Ferrier, and adds that “ the two concluding verses are by 
another hand.” When confusion of this kind was possible there 
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is little wonder that both the original writer and her unintentional 
supplanter should have been ignored, and the authorship assigned 
to a fresh source. This explains the attribution of the piece to 
Sir Alexander Boswell, author of “Jenny dang the weaver,” and 
other sprightly Scottish verses, but of nothing that touches the 
level of the placid and resolute egotism revealed in ‘“ Cockpen.” 
As with “The Land o’ the Leal” so with “ The Laird 0’ Cockpen,” 
the real author received her due when her works were first 
collected, and then faithfully edited, but occasionally, even to this 
day, Miss Ferrier gets the credit for a poem which she should 
have left alone. 

In the case of Lady Nairne’s third great song, “ Caller Herrin 
also, the author’s love of secrecy exposed her to serious risk. It 
was written for the benefit of Nathaniel Gow, son of Lady Nairne’s 
early friend, Neil Gow, the greatest of Scottish fiddlers, and it 
was copied in a strange hand and passed on to the beneficiary by 
a friend of the writer’s of whom he had no personal knowledge. 
The song speedily became popular, both for Gow’s delicious music 
and its quaint and attractive phraseology, but editors seem to 
have been contented to say nothing of the words and to dwell on 
the excellence of the melody. It was early arranged for the 
piano, with elaborate variations, first by Philip Knapton and then 
by Charles Czerny, and its fascination is not likely to cease. 
Words and music are daintily and happily conjoined. The poet 
catches from the fish-hawkers in the Edinburgh streets the humour 
and the pathos of the life they represent; and the composer 
adroitly mingles the women’s cries with the chiming of the 
bells. The opening lines include both the wives and the 
philosophy :— 


999 


Wha'll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
They’re bonnie fish and halesome farin’; 
Wha’'ll buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth? 


When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows, 
Dream’d ye aught o’ our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they faced the billows, 

A’ to fill the woven willows! 


Buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth. 


In her “ Land o’ the Leal” and “Caller Herrin’,” Lady Nairne 
has added to Scottish poetry two absolutely new and original 
contributions of rare quality, and in “The Laird o’ Cockpen” 
she presents an old theme under a guise that has the freshness and 
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the value of novelty. In her remaining miscellaneous songs—as 
in “The Rowan Tree,” “ Bonnie ran the Burnie doon,” and some 
others—she touches excellence, but her principal success, apart 
from the lyrics already mentioned, is gained in her Jacobite 
ballads. In producing them, she had a twofold ground for 
reticence, for she both posed as the, minstrel of a fallen and 
discredited cause and deliberately turned old and popular novels to 
her own particular use. In “The Auld House” she gracefully 
and pathetically delineates the traditional Jacobitism of her own 
family, and in a cluster of special lyrics she makes a genuine 
contribution to the romantic ballad literature of Scotland. It is 
sufficient merely to name such familiar songs as, “ Wha'll be king 
but Charlie?” “The Hundred Pipers,” “He's owre the hills that 
I lo’e weel,” “ Ye'll mount, gudeman,” and “The women are a’ 
gane wud,” but it is necessary to speak in some detail of ‘ Charlie 
is my Darling” and “ Will ye no come back again?” 

Burns contributed to the fifth volume of Johnson’s “ Musical 
Museum ” a song entitled “ Charlie, he’s my darling,” the opening 
stanza and chorus of which prompted further experiments by 
Hogg and Lady Nairne. These are the lines :— 

"Twas on a Monday morning, 
Right early in the year, 
That Charlie came to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 
An’ Charlie, he’s my darling, 
My darling, my darling, 
Charlie, he’s my darling, 
The young Chevalier. 


What follows is descriptive of the rough and ready gallantry of 
the luckless prince, and the concluding stanza is that which 
recurred to the vagrant memory of Sir Walter Scott during his 
painful sojourn at Rome :— 


It’s up yon heathery mountain, 
An’ down yon scroggy glen, 

We daur na gang a milking 
For Charlie and his men. 


What suggested this lyric to Burns has not hitherto been dis- 
covered, but it has factitious value if it has no special intrinsic 
merit, and until its origin is revealed it may be permissible to 
include it among the poet’s poetical experiments. Hogg reproduced 
it, under the heading “Original,” in the second series of his 
“Jacobite Ballads,” placing at the same time in conjunction 
with it a version of his own which he described as “modern.” 
He adopts the opening eight lines of Burns’s lyric as above 
VOL, CXXVI, 28 
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quoted, and follows them with four laboured and indifferent 
stanzas. Lady Nairne, also utilising with slight variations the 
opening stanza and chorus of Burns, produced the song now 
universally known as “ Charlie is my Darling.” After the opening 
it proceeds in this fashion :— 


As he came marching up the street, 
The pipes play’d loud and clear, 

And a’ the folk came running out 
To meet the Chevalier. 

Wi’ Hieland bonnets on their heads, 
And claymores bright and clear, 

They come to fight for Scotland’s right. 
And the young Chevalier. 


There is no doubt about the superiority of this lyric to all the 
others on the theme. The ardent devotion of the Highlanders 
to the sacred cause by which they were fascinated is the argument 
glorified, and the treatment is in keeping with the author’s 
feelings and opinions. Captain Charles Gray, a fairly successful 
writer of Scottish lyrics, produced at a somewhat later day a 
song with the same title as Lady Nairne’s. This appeared in the 
author’s “ Lays and Lyrics” and in Farquhar Graham’s “ Scottish 
Songs,” but it failed to win the popular ear, and it could never 
possibly be confounded with any of its predecessors. 

“Will ye no come back again?” has to be distinguished only 
from the lyric given in the second series of Hogg’s “ Jacobite 
Relics” as “ Will he no come back again?” Hogg announces 
that this was an old song that had not been printed “ till of late 
years.” He does not say where it existed in the form in which he 
gives it, although it is to be presumed that he used a MS. copy 
in his own possession, possibly his own composition. “I had it 
in manuscript,” he observes, ‘but a copy, scarcely so perfect, is 
to be found in a late Paisley publication.” It is not easy to 
interpret this fully, but whatever was the origin of the ballad it 
has neither the point nor the warm poetic sentiment of Lady 
Nairne’s nimble variation. Hogg’s song is practically a narrative 
in keeping with its title, and it dwells upon the treachery of the 
Highlanders in a tone absolutely foreign to the Jacobitism 
fostered in the Old House of Gask. Here again we have whole- 
hearted zeal and unflinching loyalty, worked in between, the 
initial and final stanzas of Hogg’s old song, these also being 
modulated to fit this lofty strain :— 

English bribes were a’ in vain, 

An’ e’en though puirer we may be; 
Siller canna buy the heart 

That beats aye for thine and thee. 
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We watched thee in the gloamin’ hour, 

We watched thee in the mornin’ grey; 
Tho’ thirty thousand pounds they’d gi’e, 
| Oh there was nane that wad betray. 


It is easy to distinguish both Lady Nairne’s songs from all 
others on the same subjects. Nor should there have been a 
possibility of doubt regarding their authorship at any time during 
the last fifty years. Surviving relatives and personal friends 
gave unequivocal evidence as to the work when the first post- 
humous collection was made, and Rogers received further expert 
help—including that of the distinguished scholar, Mr. T. L. 
Kington Oliphant of Gask—when he prepared a definitive issue 
of “The Life and Songs of the Baroness Nairne.” In his preface 
to the revised edition he unhesitatingly says that “the public may 
confidently accept all the songs contained in the present volume 
as being certainly composed by the gifted baroness.” ‘This is 
a statement made as the result of long aud assiduous application 
to a somewhat arduous task, and its fall significance becomes 
apparent when we recognise its bearing on the history of S:ottish 
poetry in the nineteenth century. 








Sees: 


Tuomas BAYNE. 
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Che Longest Pleasure. 


Carter Y. 


A couPue of weeks after Lewis Kennedy’s abrupt return to town 
Lady Rose wrote to him. 

After the manner of such correspondence she wrote a great deal 
about matters which interested neither of them, and dealt very 
shortly with the reason for the ontire letter. Badger looked very 
smart in his new collar, and Jerry was delighted. It was so kind 
of him to care to please a child. Jerry, by-the-bye, was anxious 
to know if Ken had fully grasped the importance of next Easter, 
when he was going to a preparatory school at Brighton. 


“Henry is not much concerned on the subject of education, but when- 
ever I look at the dear little know-nothing face, I see ‘senior wrangler’ 
writ large upon it, and so it is time that he started life in earnest.” 


The Stormonts had been, and had gone again. They had 
proved but dull guests. Henry had had one of his usual very 
narrow escapes with a new horse. Everyone foretold that he 
would not die in his bed. Then came the line or two to which she 
had been leading. 


“Philippa Carne soon shook off that bad headache with which you left 
her, and was her usual bright self by the afternoon. But I doubt if she 
is as strong as she was last winter. I have some thoughts of gaing 
abroad. The south of France for a couple of months might do both her 
and me good, and I find it an admirable way of killing time.” 


Ken’s answer appeared by return of post. He spoke of Jerry, 
he spoke of the Stormonts, and he sent a mock word of warning 
to her husband. He referred to the weather, with which en- 
trancing topic he filled a third of his letter, and then he remained 
most sincerely hers. There was no allusion either to the south of 
Franee or to Philippa. Apparently he was not interested in the 
scheme. 
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Lady Rose was nonplussed. If taking long solitary walks were 
a sign of strength, Philippa was undoubtedly well. If laughter 
were a sign of happiness, then Philippa was happier than she had 
ever known her, but the recollection of those few minutes of 
weakness, when she had almost carried her through the hall, was 
not one to be easily shaken off. She did not realise how fond she 
had grown of the girl until she found herself unable to be of use ; 
and perhaps she had never been fully conscious of the misery of 
her married life until the double conviction was forced upon her, 
that not only was her husband in some mysterious fashion at the 
bottom cf Philippa’s trouble, but also that, if he perceived his 
wife’s anxiety, it would serve to intensify that trouble, and not to 
alleviate it. 

“But he was out that morning. They had the room and the 
explanations entirely to themselves,” she said to herself again and 
again. 

Like most arguments which are meant to bring comfort, it 
failed in its endeavour. Until Henry and Ken had had their talk 
all had been going excellently, so it did not require an ultra- 
logical brain to localise the mischief. 

“ What could Henry have said to him? What could Ken have 
been fool enough to believe ? ” 

Lady Rose waited another month on the chance that time 
might answer, but of the two who could have enlightened her the 
one pursued the even tenour of his way without more than a 
chance reference to his old schoolfellow, and the other remained 
to all seeming indifferent and forgetful. Finally Lady Rose grew 
desperate, and wrote a second letter. 

In it she did not fall into the error of her first attempt, by 
leaving it optional to Ken to ignore or to reply to her. On the 
contrary she was, if anything, embarrassingly plain. Something 
had evidently gone wrong, she wrote, and as the friend and 
fervent well-wisher of both, she was naturally deeply concerned. 
Had there been any silly misunderstanding? Some people 
preferred breaking their hearts to bending their pride, but as the 
anger which usually made such a preference possible was bound 
to pass, while life itself as invariably went on, would it not 
be as well for Ken to reconsider a certain ultimatum while 
there was yet time? If he were suffering, would it solace or 
sadden him the more to learn that he was not the only one to 
suffer ? 

“Tam very fond of you both, and, what is of more consequence, 
I know you to be very fond of each other. Can nothing be done?” 
she concluded, 
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Ken wes touched. He resisted his momentary impulse to 
leave the letter alone, and screwed up his courage to answer it. 


“Deak Lapv Rosr,—You are right. Iam nota mere lad to change 
my mind. There has been a hitch. But nothing whatever can be done 
about it. and, above all, nothing whatever can be said. Please don’t write 
to me about it again, for I could not reply, though I shall never forget all 
the goudness and kindness you have shown me. Sincerely yours, 

“ Lewis KENNEDY.” 


This note was duly received, read and burned. The months 
passed on. 


“Telegram, sir. Boy is waiting.” 

Ken, in his rooms in Duke Street, opened the envelope leisurely. 

“Give me a form,” he said to his man, “there is a reply wanted, 
I suppose. I—hullo!” he turned sharply. ‘Pack me a bag at 
once. I’m off to Hampshire. Put in just enough for a night or 
two. Make haste. And I want a form, I tell you.” 

The telegram was from the New House, and was signed 
Rose Marchant. 


“Henry is dying. Please come at once.” 


Had he destroyed the will? That was the question which had 
haunted Ken to the verge of monomania. It was the possible 
chance of answering that question before it should be too late 
that had decided him upon obeying Lady Rose’s summons. 
Otherwise, he told himself, throughout the length of that mad- 
deningly slow journey, no power on earth should have dragged 
him again to the Marchants’ home. Had he destroyed the will? 
Or did it stand, would it stand for ever as a testimony to dis- 
honour? If only he were in time, if Henry Marchant were still 
alive upon his arrival at the New House, he could surely persuade 
him to burn the thing if it still existed. What did it matter if 
he died intestate? Ken’s knowledge of law, always feeble, had 
grown rustier of late, and shied at the question as to whether, 
under such conditions, wife or son could be harmed. Anyhow 
he could make it up to them out of his own purse. Better he 
should be beggared a thousand times than let that damning 
clause stand. 

Was Philippa still there? He had had no news from any of 
them, not even from little Jerry, since Lady Rose’s second letter, 
and he tried to persuade himself that he hoped she had gone. 
How could he meet her again, what words could either of them 
find to speak, after that curt and broken parting? Yet even 
while the thought struggled to possess him, he knew it for a 
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deception and a lie. He set himself the task of framing the 
speech in which he should ask the groom of her whereabouts. 
Surely it would seem more natural that he should put some such 
question than that he should ignore her. He could not wait 
until confronted by Lady Rose. 

Of Henry Marchant he hardly thought at all, until greeted at 
the station by his old acquaintance, Giles, whose eyes were red- 
rimmed. 

“Tt wur a huntin’ accident,” said the man as he climbed to 
his place in the dog-cart. ‘That ther Nell is as nasty a one as 
ivver the squoire had in his stables. But he set her at th’ gate 
in Farmer Fisher’s by-orchard field. An’ the squoire he wur 
nasty, and Nell she wur nasty too. An’ she broke his back for 
un.” 

The horror of death and the extraordinary pity which most of 
us experience for those of us who are passing out of the hands 
of our fellow men into the hands of God, suddenly seized upon 
Lewis Kennedy. It was the same feeling which had reddened 
Giles’ eyes, although until yesterday’s fall he had cared but little 
for his master, beyond the ordinary groom’s satisfaction at his 
prowess in the field. 

“Good Heaven!” said Ken, hushed and awe-stricken. 

He hated himself that until that moment the telegram had 
meant nothing to him beyond the call to a final battle for 
Philippa. He signed to the man to go on with his story. 

“Good Heaven, indeed, sir,” Giles echoed by way of respectful 
preface; and let the reins slacken, that the drive back might 
give sufficient scope for all he had to say. 

The accident had happened the day before, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The run had nearly ended and Marchant had 
every prospect of fulfilling his boast of always being in at the death, 
when the difference of opinion had arisen as to Farmer Fisher’s 
five-barred gate. Nell was a fine showy chestnut, and a beautiful 
mare—that, there was no denying, but he, Giles, hadn’t liked the 
look of her from the start, and had especially counselled his 
master to humour her a bit, or else to ride Hotspur instead. 

“They do say up at th’ House that I’ve murdered him,” Giles 
added, as he drew his hands across his eyes. ‘ They do say as 
I might a-known.” 

“Who picked him up? Was there a doctor out yesterday?” 
Ken asked drearily. 

“Two o’ our own, and two from Andover. And a big doctor 
down from Lunnon last night. He’s a-comin’ back, they say, 
about two or so. No, not from Lunnon. His daughter or summat 
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lives Andover way, and he went there for a few hours this 
morning.” 

“ And Miss Carne, where is she?” Ken asked, dully. He had 
sighted the lodge, and knew the drive was almost over. “Is she 

. . at the house?” 

Perhaps it was only in his fancy that the fellow stared before 
answering. Miss Carne, he said, had gone to fetch Mr. Jerry 
home from school. She had gone up to town by the last train 
the night before and was expected back with the young gentleman 
by the train that was due at three. He was to drive in again and 
meet it. 

A woman ran out from the lodge, her face swollen with crying. 
She had thought it dear little Mr. Jerry himself, she explained as 
she threw up her apron to hide her bared arms, or she would 
have sent out the lad to open the gates and give the message. 
No one was to go to the front door, for the master heard the 
wheels on the gravel and it worried him. They were to go to the 
back instead. 

“ He is still alive then?” Ken asked, and at her nod his heart 
gave a savage leap. He was in time. 

Lady Rose met him in the hall. After the servants’ ritual of 
grief, it was somewhat of a shock to Ken to find her dry-eyed and 
with her voice under its usual control. 

“T hope you did not mind my sending for you. The surgeons 
seemed to think I ought to have some man in the house, and 
Henry would have less objection to you than toanyone. He would 
not let me summon a relation. He said he did not care for 
dramatic death-beds, except on the stage.” 

“ Dear Lady Rose, is it as bad as that?” 

She looked at him. Why was it, she wondered, that in sorrow 
even the kindliest hearts will force one into the utterance of 
actual words, instead of being content with the knowledge of the 
thought? — 

“He has broken his back,” she said very quietly. “Sir Luke 
Hale says that he may live another day, but that he is dying 
now, from his feet upwards. His brain will stay clear probably, 
or only cloud at intervals. He knows you are coming. They 
carried him into the library. Will you come in to him now, or 
forgive me, I forgot. You have not lunched, have you? 
Would you rather wait until afterwards? I think he is asleep.” 

Ken set his teeth. 

“ Now, please,” he said briefly. 

Everything in the library was very still. The big oak table in 
the centre held its burden, and the desk and litter of papers 
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which were usually upon it had been swept, pell-mell, on to the 
space by the rocking-chair. Near them lay top-boots and a 
hunting crop, and, from the confusion of pipes on the mantel- 
shelf, a meerschaum had been knocked over and lay broken by 
the fender-rim. With a queer tightening at his heart, Ken 
recalled the fact that the meerschaum had been a favourite. His 
reluctant gaze stole towards the table, wavered, tried again, and 
steadied itself. 

Marchant was lying flat upon the mattress upon which they 
bad carried him in from the field, and was as motionless as if 
already dead. He had been but partially undressed, and the 
gaudiness of the shawl which covered him from the waist down- 
wards was accentuated by the pink of his hunting-coat which 
had been bunched together and placed under his head. The 
grim rigidity of his face, which was whiter than the crumpled 
linen that had been torn away from his throat, and the nerveless- 
ness of the hands which lay rigidly by his sides, gave dumb 
assent to what Lady Rose had said. 

Presently the eyes opened and stared up at Ken, as if perplexed 
as to his identity. 

“Tt is Ken, Ken in the flesh, isn’t it?” Marchant asked 
weakly. ‘‘Glad to see you, old fellow, and sorry—(’pon my soul, 
Ken, it isn’t the usual polite lie!) truly sorry that I can’t get up 
to shake hands.” 

“Harry! [——” 

“There! there!” said Marchant testily. “Do try to avoid 
the conventional, there’s a good fellow. If I have only a few 
more hours left me I don’t want to pass them in tears and 
lamentations, It’s fair enough. I staked my will against that 
devil Nell’s, and she won, that’s all. But she is not to be shot, 
do you hear, Ken?” The old self-laudatory smile flickered 
momentarily on the pale lips. ‘ Most men would have her shot, 
but I won’t. I’m not that sort. Let her hoe her own row, the 
beauty, and come down to a London ‘ growler.’” 

“But, Harry, there are other surgeons, and Sir Luke is coming 
back. It mayn’t be as bad as they think.” 

“Mayn’t be?” repeated Marchant contemptuously. 

He tried feebly to jerk his head round to see if his wife was 
still in the room, and failing to include the farther window in his 
narrowed sweep, believed himself alone with his friend. He shut 
his eyes for some minutes, for the effort proved exhausting, and 
was weakly amused to find that by merely closing the lids he 
could bodily remove Ken also from the room. ‘This was strange, 
he reflected, for when one was well, shutting eyes did not actually 
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remove people, it only removed the sight of them. This new plan 
was certainly an improvement, and he would mention it to Hale 
if he saw him again. 

It wrapt him in a dreamy silence at present, where only his 
boy’s picture shared his solitude. At one time some half a dozen 
family portraits had hung in the library. He could claim no 
especial ancestry himself, “canvas or otherwise,” and those had 
been pictures which Lady Rose had brought from her old home. 
After their first quarrel, she had had the pictures taken from the 
walls and packed away in the box room, a purely feminine method 
of retaliation to which Marchant had retorted by the purchase of 
various Jan van Beers. 

“You did not think your cavalier, and the bishop, and I, were 
quite suited in the way of companionship,” he explained to Lady 
Rose when she eyed them aghast. ‘As usual, I agree with you, 
my dear, 20 I have bought these pretty ladies instead.” 

In the centre of them hung Jerry, the innocent painted eyes 
turned laughingly upon the dying man. 

“He is a jolly little fellow. Iam glad he is growing broader 
shouldered,” Marchant thought approvingly. “Ken must talk 
over Rose into sending him to Eton. I have a fancy that she 
prefers Rugby, or some such place. But I must tell Ken.” 

He tried to smile his pleasure as he suddenly recalled his 
new-found power. There was no need to write for Ken. He 
had only to open his eyes, and Ken would be there. 

“You had to come back when I wanted you, you see.” The 
voice was @ little slower, a little hoarser, than before. ‘In case I 
forget, do remind me to tell Hale about it, it would interest him. 
It is so curious.” 

“ Harry, about that will.” 

‘he resolute voice captured Marchant’s wandering senses. 

“ What will?” he answered, and tried to clench his open hand. 
Had some one said it, or had he merely imagined, that when he 
lost the power of closing his listless fingers, the end would not be 
far off? “I'd like to see the boy again.” And then once more: 
“ What will?” 

“The will, man, the will you made in this very room, and 
showed me the night you talked about it. The executorship. 
And—and the last clause. You can’t have forgotten.” 

Ken’s hand gripped the twitching fingers, and his voice shook 
in an agony of apprehension. He had been so sure that the one 
thing essential was to find his friend alive, that until this moment 
no other doubt had assailed him. Now, however, there seemed 
yet a second horrible possibility. 
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His voice pitched suddenly high, and then sank again. 

“Harry, you remember telling me about Philippa. Have you 
let that will stand? ‘Tell me where it is, and I’ll burn it now. 
T can take down another at your dictation. Harry, old man, you 
didn’t understand, but it means life or death to me.” 

Ken choked, and stopped, and into the silence that followed 
came a thin thread of a laugh. 

“Don’t break any more of me,” said Marchant. ‘“ Even Nell 
spared my wrist. Yes, I remember now. It was the draft of a 
will I showed you, wasn’t it? Don’t glare at me like that, Ken. 
The old wiseacres yesterday told me I should keep my memory, 
and you see I have.” 

“Yes, yes, of course, Go on, Harry, go on.” 

“ Well, it was only a draft. The older will was still there, and 
when I found you didn’t like my addition, that you misunderstood 
it, in fact, I destroyed it, and let the original one stand. That’s 
the one you'll see to-morrow.” 

“You destroyed it?” Ken rose heavily to his feet, staring 
stupidly before him. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You never asked me, and I don’t think I have written to you 
since. If I had, I fancy I should have gone back to schooldays, 
and read my fag a moral lesson. I should have said——” 

Marchant waited the necessary moments, with his gaze nailed 
upon Ken’s face. He was afraid of a sudden disappearance if he 
shifted it, and he wanted to draw strength for farther speech from 
the younger man’s startled bewilderment. 

“T should have told you it was a bit blackguardly, Ken, to put 
bad interpretation upon innocent things, especially when a chum 
is concerned, and a woman. I was awfully taken aback when I 
had your letter, and I don’t think I thought the better of you for 
it, old fellow. You must have been reading too many French 
novels. Take my advice, and cut them.” 

The words came haltingly, limping as it were on the whisper 
that slurred rather than supported them. 

Ken stammered out a command to finish. 

“T flirt with a pretty girl, and when she makes me ashamed of 
myself I try to make amends. That’s one thing. I bungled it 
perhaps, and perhaps I was a fool to think a stolen kiss mattered. 
But to write of dishonour and God knows what, that’s quite 
another.... Weren’t they French, Ken? ‘The novels, I mean?” 

“You meant a kiss? You'd tried to snatch a kiss? Was that 
all? All?” 

“What should there have been?” mocked the whisper. “The 
wife knows. I told you a dozen times that no blame attached to 
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the girl. It was you who concocted all that pretty story, you, 
and your novels.” 

Ken looked down into the fast glazing eyes of the dying man. 

“You devil!” he said. 

At the same moment Lady Rose touched him on the arm. 

“Sir Luke and the other surgeons are coming up the drive.” 
She spoke very gently. ‘“ Come away at once, Ken,” and led him, 
unresisting, from the room. 

“You had both forgotten I was there.” The heavy door had 
closed behind them, and she was speaking rapidly. ‘There must 
have been some mistake, some terrible mistake, between you. 
Let it be righted now, before he dies. He mustn’t die with this 
added weight on his soul. I won’t let him. He shan’t die.” 
The words became a torrent of speech, as she caught the faint 
click of the door in the lower hall. “They are coming now. Go 
at once, Ken. Goat once. Meet her at the lodge, and send on 
Jerry alone. And, Ken,” she caught at his sleeve with both 
hands, “ don’t let her guess what have been your thoughts, or she 
would never forgive them. Tell her what you will, anything, but 
not the truth. Go.” 

She pushed him slightly from her, and turned to greet the 
doctors. 

‘Hoe has been talking quite at random. Yoa must not pay 
any heed to his words,” Ken heard her say to them in her ordinary 
level tones. 

He took his hat, and went aimlessly into the open. 

Devil, indeed. That was what he had been, this friend, this 
old hero of his. A smooth-tongued plausible devil, who had lied 
most when he had stuck closest to the truth. “I told you a 
dozen times that no blame attached to the girl.” Sohehad. A 
legacy left as a token of regret, to be accepted as a proof of 
forgiveness? The phrase read either way. It might have been 
but the bungling of chivalry pitched too high ; or again it might 
have meant—in saddest truth it had meant—this broken miser- 
able year. 

Ken had neared the lodge before the remembrance of Lady 
Rose’s persistence made him hasten his lagging steps. In such a 
world of broken faiths, it was something to have a definite order 
to which to cling. Philippa was to walk from the lodge with 
him. Lady Rose had said so. He began to run. 

“Has the cart or something gone to the station yet?” he asked 
the woman to whom he had spoken before; and she answered 
with a fresh burst of tears that its return was momentarily 
expected, 
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Philippa knew nothing of the telegram which had summoned 
him, and when he swung back the lodge-gate and rushed to 
the side of the dogcart, she had neither time to school her 
face into composure, nor wit nimble enough to resist his im- 
petuous explanation that Jerry was to sit still and go on 
to the house alone, and that she was to get out and walk back 
with him. 

“Lady Rose said it was to be so. I think she wants the boy to 
herself,” he added. 

He stretched up to meet the small hand Jerry extended. His 
heart ached at the sight of the little pale face, and the set lips 
which were so like his mother’s. 

“Be brave for both their sakes, You are almost a man now, 
and she is relying on you,” he said; and then stood motionless 
by Philippa’s side, as they watched the impatient Giles drive on 
furiously. 

“We're in time? He is alive? Oh, it has been such an awful 
journey!” 

“You poor brave girl!” Ken slid an arm through hers as they 
moved slowly in the wake of the cart, and Philippa suffered 
it in silence. “I don’t know what they would have done without 
you. Were you frightened in London last night? Did the 
Brighton train get in early? They ought to have wired to 
me, or have sent one of the servants. It wasn’t right to let you 
go knocking yourself to pieces like this. I am surprised at Lady 
Rose.” 

Had the world’s age gone back by a year that it should be Ken 
who was talking to her like this, Ken, who had turned up the 
storm-collar of her coat, and on whose strong support she was 
leaning? Either he or she must be mad, Philippa decided help- 
lessly. She knew she ought to shake herself free from the pro- 
tecting arm, and remind him of their last meeting. But mean- 
while she was very tired, and his touch brought the old familiar 
sense of protection and content. 

Ken went on to give her the substance of the final report, and 
added that he had seen Harry and said good-bye to him. There 
was no subtlety in all this, though it achieved his purpose, and 
tided over the first ten minutes better, perhaps, than the finest 
diplomacy. She was over-wrought, so he told her how sorry he 
was; worried for the latest news, so he gave it her. And because 
there were purple shadows under her eyes, above all, because it 
was Philippa to whom he was speaking, his tone was gentle, and 
his words were considerate. 

“Will you rest here just for a few moments,” he asked, “ or 
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would you rather go in at once?” They had reached the curve 
in the drive where there was a bench. It was hidden alike from 
house and lodge. “I want to tell you something else.” 

“ What is it?” 

“That I have been a fool,” said Ken suddenly. He dropped 
her arm, and edged away a pace. “I thought you had given your 
heart to another man, while all the time I was loving only you. 
If we had had our talk out that day, we should have come to the 
truth of things. But I was a fool, and I angered you. And then 
Lady Rose came in.” 

“ You thought I did not really care?” 

“T thought that.” 

“But it was because—you said it was because Mr. Marchant 
made love to me that night.” 

“ Ah, don’t!” cried Ken. Perhaps it was the sharp pain in his 
voice, more than his actual words, that convinced her. ‘“ What 
can I say? It wasn’t that. It was all a miserable misunder- 
standing which another ten minutes would have straightened. 
But it would be unfair to go into it all again. Iwasa fool. And 
Harry is dying.” 

Philippa pushed back the loose hair from her temples, and her 
lips trembled. The look in her eyes was one of appeal. 

“Ken,” she said, “don’t let either of us be hurt or angry 
about it—we were that before. Let us just try to help each 
other.” There was a solemnity in her voice which made the 
broken words impressive. ‘Did Mr. Marchant let you think I 
was fond of him? Was it that? If so, you know now that you 
were wrong. ‘Tell me, Ken. We can forget the lie, and our 
misery. We can teach each other to forget. But we must be 
honest with each other, dear.” 

Unconsciously she had lifted her hands. Ken came nearer, 
and imprisoned them in his. 

“That's it,” he said. “He let me think you cared. Only we 
didn’t discuss you, as you seemed to imagine. I would let no 
man do that. He let me think it, and by what you said after 
breakfast that day you seemed to me to confirm it. It was my 
fault in both cases; the fault of a fool. He's dying, and I”— 
leaning over her, as she sat on the bench, he drew her up to 
him; “oh, my sweet, I am sorry! Won’t you forgive us both, 
and forget?” 

Philippa rubbed her eyes upon the rough sleeve, but when she 
looked up they were still wet with happy tears. 

“Shall I tell you that I forgive, or that I love you, Ken? No 
woman can do both, because the love fills all her heart.” 
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Old Newton met them at the side door. 

“T have been on the look-out for you, miss,” he said to Philippa. 
“ When the doctors went, the new one—the little youngish one, 
miss, I don’t rightly know his name—said as how Mr. Jerry 
shouldn’t be left in the library. He said as it were bad for his 
nerves. Perhaps you would go in, Miss Carne, and fetch Mr. Jerry 
out. The doctor were very insistent, ‘Fetch him out,’ says he. 
And I don’t like to go in myself, miss. Her ladyship might think 
it an intrusion.” . 

“T will go at once,” Philippa assured him. ‘“ Newton, you look 
as if you had been up all night. Won’t you try to rest a little 
now? It is terrible to say so, but you know yourself that there 
is nothing to be done.” 

She waited until the old man had made her some sort of a 
promise, and then went slowly on her way to the library. That 
Ken should have been sent to her at such a moment, remained a 
strange thing and inexplicable. Her happiness seemed almost 
callous, an outrage upon the presence of sorrow. Could life ever 
change so bitterly, and she herself be waiting, as Lady Rose was 
waiting now, to see her husband die? 

“Please God, if I try to be very good, He will let me die too,” 
she said to herself girlishly ; and then opened the heavy door, 
and went softly into the room where no tender memories could 
render this last hour sacred. 

Lady Rose was in the rocking-chair, her boy upon her knee, 
She glanced up quickly. 

“It is kind of you to come, Philippa. I know he ought not to 
stay here, but he would not go by himself. You'll go with 
Philippa, won’t you, Jerry? Neither she nor Ken has had any- 
thing to eat, and it will be such a relief to mother, dearie, if you 
will look after them for her.” 

“And I am afraid Badger will try to get in here unless you go 
to quiet him,” Philippa suggested. ‘‘That would worry mother, 
Jerry.” 

“Tl go,” said the boy docilely. ‘But I must come back 
again, and—oh, mother! What's that?” 

It was a whisper from the form upon the table that had 
frightened him, the piercing unmodulated whisper of uncon- 
sciousness. 

“Dolly, Dolly,” reiterated Marchant. “Come here, Dolly, my 
darling. I want you.” 

Following on the hushed voices of the women and the child, the 
attempted cry sounded sufficiently ghastly, and Philippa moved 
hastily, dreading she knew not what. 
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“ He said Dolly,” she repeated helplessly. 

Lady Rose smiled at her reassuringly. 

“A pet-name he vsed to call me when we were first engaged,” 
she said briefly. ‘‘Come, Jerry-boy, Philippa is waiting.” 

“T am so glad.” 

Philippa waited to say this with much simple earnestness, and 
Lady Rose read the reason of her gladness. After all it was only 
natural, and girl-like, this rejoicing that his wife should have this 
last poor comfort. 

“Tt is very good of you. Gonow. No one else is to come in.” 

Left to herself, Lady Rose went back to the table, and knelt 
down by it. Her vigil might end in a few moments, or it might 
be protracted for hours. She wondered vaguely to what she was 
listening, that terrible laboured breathing, or the pain at her own 
throbbing heart. 

“Dolly. Dolly.” 

She crouched still lower, until her cheek was pressed against 
the chill unconscious hand. 

Ah! God! Who was Dolly? She had never heard him speak 
the name in her life. 


THE END. 





